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MEETING ON THE YALU. 
BY J. A. 


“Thou shalt not kill,” hear Buddha speak, 
Protecting even vermin ; 
The Christ Child’s ‘‘Turn the other cheek”’ 
Shines out like gold on ermine. 


Yet cannon, brand, and bayonet, 
Foreboding awful slaughter, 

Are massed ’neath rival banners, set 
Along the Yalu water. 


The Buddhist, pitying a fly, 
His murderous shell is firing; 

The Christian’s altruism high 
Thinks never of retiring. 


Forgotten now each message sweet, 
Forgotten as the Giver; 
Yet Buddha and the Christ Child meet 
Upon the Yalu River. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. | 


The Danish Folkething has passed unan- 
imously to its second reading the bill to 
give the communal franchise to tax-pay- 
ing women. Married women and servants 
are excluded. 





Miss Mary E. Halley of Fall River has 
been appvuinted inspector of textile facto- 
ries for Massachusetts. 





The Legislature last week defeated 
the bill to let Massachusetts women who 
can vote for school officers take part 
in nominating them in the caucuses. 
Nine of the Committee on Election Laws 





had expressed themselves as in favor of 
this measure, but they changed their 
minds and reported against it, nine to 
two. It is reported that Mr. Charles R. 
Saunders labored with them one by one, 
and induced them to bring in an adverse 
report, Representatives McManus and 
Maintien dissented, and favored the bill. 
Hon. John D. Long had taken an interest 
in the matter, and had helped to prepare 
a bill that should cover the various objec- 
tions raised. When the question came up 
in the house, Representatives E. A. Stev- 
ens, H. H. Newton, G. A. Ham, E. H. Mc- 
Manus and J. J. Leonard spoke for the 
bill, Representatives Luce, Turner and 
Woods against it, and it was lost. By 
raising the point of ‘‘no quorum,”’ the 
figures of the vote were found to be 30 
to 62. 





—-_--eS 


TWO NEW ORLEANS HEROINES. 


New Orleans has just had a great cele- 
bration in honor of Miss Sophie Wright, 
who some years ago started the first free 
night school for boys in the far South. 
Beginning with one pupil, her school now 
has fifteen hundred. The account of it, 
which we pnblish elsewhere, must thrill 
every heart. 

_ While Miss Wright has been doing this 

great work for the white boys of New Or- 
leans, another New Orleans woman has 
been quietly doing a noble work for the 
poor colored children of the city, both 
boys and girls. , Several New Orleans 
ladies, including Miss Kate M. Gordon 
and Mrs. J. M. Ferguson, have asked us 
to, tell of it in the WomAN’s JOURNAL, 
which we are glad to do, 

This humble heroine is Mrs. Frances 
Joseph, and her success, as Miss Gordon 
truly says, is the more remarkable because 
it has been achieved against the two-fold 
disadvantage of her sex and her race. Be- 
fore the war, she was a slave, but was 
even then a young girl of unusual charac- 
ter and ability. There was in her ancestry 
a strain of Indian blood, a mixture which 
seems sometimes to result in exceptional 
power. After emancipation came, she 
earned ber living as a dressmaker, and 
was so skilful that the richest women in 
New Orleans were glad to employ her. 
One day in the street her attention was 
attracted by the grief of a poor colored 
mother whose son had just been taken to 
prison. Mrs, Joseph went to visit him, 
and was struck by the forlorn condition 
of the prisoners, many of them mere 
boys, without a friend in the world to 
help or advise them. The younger ones 
were destined almost inevitably to be- 
come thoroughly depraved by contact 
with the older and more hardened crimi- 
nals. Mrs. Joseph helped first one and 
then another. Now for many years she 
has practically done the work of an unoffi- 
cial probation officer. She has an almost 
unerring judgment of character, and the 
Prison Board rely with confidence upon 
her advice as to what shall be done with 
the different boys. 

Mrs. Joseph soon saw that prevention 
was better than cure, Thousands of col- 
ored children were growing up in the 
slums of New Orleans without any intelli- 
gent care, under conditions that made 
them almost sure to drift into the crimi- 
nal class. For these little waifs she 
started an Industrial Home. 

The work steadily grew. In 1902 Mrs. 
Joseph bought a place of 105 acres in the 
outskirts of New Orleans, for $3,000, giv- 
ing notes for the money at seven per cent. 
This debt has been partly paid off, but a 
mortgage of $2,000 remains, An appeal 
has been made to the public to clear it off 
and enable the school to become self-sup- 
porting. There is no doubt as to the 
merit and value of its work. It has com- 
manded the esteem of the best people, 
both white and colored. Mrs. Joseph has 
on her board of trustees men so diverse 
as the Mayor of New Orleans and Booker 
Washington. The city makes an appro- 
priation of $350 a year for the school, but 
beyond this it has to depend upon gifts. 
The New Orleans Times Democrat says: 

“This Industrial School is unique in 
character, and its work is such as to com- 
mend it unreservedly to the people of 
this city. In it the little negro children 
who come from hovels and gutters, and 
who would, under ordinary circumstances, 
grow up to be a menace to society, are 
taught to lead honest and useful lives. 
They are taught that labor is honorable, 
that idleness is a disgrace, and that rude 
manners are a sign of hoodlumism. They 
are prepared to support themselves, in- 
stead of growing up to become drones and 





criminals. The school is under the con- 
trol of Frances Joseph, who bas long been 
doing a good work in this manner among 
the members of her own race. The appeal 
for aid is endorsed by the Protestant Min- 
isters’ Alliance of New Orleans. It should 
strike a responsive chord in all who realize 
how potent for good is such instruction 
as is afforded at this school.”’ 

The New Orleans Picayune says: 

‘During the past year this home has 
sheltered 107 colored children, who have 
been taught sewing, cooking, laundry, 
and housework to the girls, and truck 
gardening and farm work to the boys; 
both sexes being taught the primary Eng- 
lish branches several hours each day. 
The children are also taught polite man- 
ners, and habits of personal cleanliness. 
If this Home could be relieved of the 
mortgage of some $2,000, its usefulness 
could be increased, and its permanency 
assured, All New Orleans knows the 
character of Frances Joseph, and the no- 
ble work she is doing to lead the children 
of her race into the way of honest, useful 
lives. She takes them from the streets, 
the gutters, the hovels, and makes of 
them trained domestics, coachmen, gar- 
deners, and seamstresses. She instills 
into their minds honesty of purpose and 
thought, with polite manners, and thus 
prepares them for future self-support— 
thereby preventing them from being a 
curse to themselves and a menace to the 
public. Much she has done by her own 
exertions, and continues to do, but some 
help she must have from her friends of 
the white race. Mrs. Joseph is a colored 
woman, a lady in her moral intuitions and 
behavior, and her excellent undertaking 
has raised up for her a great deal of 
sympathy.”’ 

Mrs. Ferguson, president of the Arena 
Club, writes: ‘‘Mrs. Joseph is not only 
perfectly reliable, but the right woman in 
the right place. Any monies you may 
send me for this school will be receipted 
for by both Frances Joseph and myself.” 
Contributions should be sent to E. C. G. 
Ferguson, 852 Camp St., New Orleans, La. 

Miss Sophie Wright was presented not 
only with a silver loving-cup, but with a 
well-deserved gift of $10,000. Cannot the 
smaller sum of $2,000 be raised for the no 
less deserving work of Mrs. Frances Jo- 
seph, which has been accomplished against 
even greater odds? sh & 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 
The Evangelical Church Council of 
Hungary has given taxpaying women the 
right to vote. 


In England, Lady Lawson, wife of Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, M. P., has been appoint- 
ed a churchwarden of Aspatria (Cumber- 
land) Church, 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 

The first colored woman lawyer in Ken- 
tucky took her degree at the commence- 
ment exercises of the Central Law School 
of the colored State University on May 10. 
The subject of her oration was ‘Civil 
Rights.”” She is Mrs, Sallie J. S. White, 
wife of Albert S. White, dean of the fac- 
ulty, and the leading colored lawyer of 
Louisville. Mrs. White means to assist 
her husband in his practice. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Charlottenburg has distinguished itself 
as the first German commune to appoint 
a woman schoo! doctor. 

Madame Gaussel has been appointed 
chief of the Staff of Midwifery and Gynex- 
cology of the Faculty of Medicine at 
Montpelier, France. 

Women have lately received several 
medical appointments in Great Britain. 
The Edinburgh Parish Council has ap- 
pointed Dr. Eva A. Robertson resident 
Medical Officer for Craiglockhart Poor- 
house, with a salary of £100 a year and 
board. There were two men candidates, 
but, despite some opposition, Dr. Robert- 
son was appointed by seventeen votes 
against six and five respectively. The 
chairman said that of the three candidates 
she pussessed the highest medical degree. 
At Craigleith they hada splendid example 
of the woman physician, and he thought 
that Dr. Robertson would makean equally 
successful doctor for the Craiglockhart 
Hospital. Dr. Katherine S, Clark has 
been appointed house physician of Leith 
Hospital by the directors. 





THE MAY FESTIVAL. 

The May Festival of the New England 
and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciations, on the evening of May 10, called 
together a varied array of gifted speakers. 
As the Boston Herald said: ‘‘Logic from 
the university, arguments from the bench, 
appeals from the pulpit, epigrams from 
the lecture platform, and incisive phrases 
from the field of literature and authorship 
combined last night in Faneuil Hall with 
the practical propositions of business men 
and women to make the May festival of 
the Suffrage Association one of the most 
memorable in its history.” 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, president of the 
New England W.S. A., called the meeting 
to order, and Rev. Florence Kollock 
Crooker of Michigan said grace, After 
dinner, the feast of reason and the flow of 
soul began. Mrs. Howe was the first 
speaker. 

MRS. HOWE’S ADDRESS, 

‘IT recall a passage in the New Testa- 
ment in which certain Jews, much dis- 
turbed by the preaching of Paul, the apos- 
tle, appealed to one of their own men 
learned in the law to put this upstart to 
silence. Gallio reminds the Jews of other 
excitements which have died a natural 
death, coming to nothing when their oc- 
casion was clearly explained. He tells the 
Jews that if this new movement is merely 
an outcome of human ambition and inge- 
nuity, it also will come to nothing. But 
if it is of God, he warns them not to fight 
against it. 

“Some people, [ think, may have rea- 
soned in the same way about our suffrage 
movement in its first beginning. If it 
represents the actions of a few discontent- 
ed women, eager to become conspicuous 
in the public eye, it will die down,—as we 
say, peter out. But if the movement has 
in it some divine impulse toward a better 
state of things, beware how you hinder it. 

“IT am persuaded in my mind that we 
may claim for our movement that it does 
represent a God-given impulse. The de- 
sire on the part of women to bave a voice 
in deciding their own fate and that of 
their children came naturally with the 
moral progress of the last century, the 
progress which first worked to limit the 
area of slavery, and then to break its 
bonds. The deeper sense of human re- 
sponsibility did not visit the hearts of 
women in vain. Their conscience cried 
out, We are passive where we should be 
active. Our inaction renders us the un- 
willing accomplices of all the unworthy 
deeds of men in the society to which we 
belong. We could help by our interven- 
tion to make things better. We could, 
we can, and with God’s help we will. And 
so brave Lucy Stone, already eloquent for 
temperance, already a champion for the 
slave, stood forth in defence of her own 
sex, and vindicated their right to political 
efficiency and their duty to exercise it, 
The movement has slowly grown and 
ripened. And now the doubters may see 
that it has come to stay, that it is part and 
parcel of the new humanity which is 
dawning upon the world, the humanity 
compacted of justice and of charity—love 
to all men, freedom and light for all, a 
law in whose blessed application there 
will be no dividing line of Greek or bar- 
barian, bond or free, male or female. 

“It is the festival of this humanity that 
we celebrate to-night in this old hall, 
whose echoes know well the sound of 
courageous challenge, of noble thought. 
Here, where the heroes of our vwn Revo- 
lution met to plan its first measures — 
here, where Wendell Phillips championed 
a second revolution, one of justice to an 
oppressed race, we are met for our ban- 
quet, which is a feast of affectionate mem- 
ory and of high and earnest hope.”’ 

JUDGE REYNOLDS’S ADDRESS, 

Judge Edward E. Reynolds of Portland, 
Me., said that he had come here at the re- 
quest of the ladies of Portland, ‘‘In the 
legislative committee and as a member of 
the Senate I advocated woman suffrage, 
and ever since they have regarded me as 
one of themselves, I was a suffragist be- 
fore I was married, and I have been one 
since. 

“There is a story current in Portland 
about an honest fisherman. You know it 
is almost as hard to find an honest fisher- 
man as an honest lawyer; but when this 
man started for the Rangeley Lakes, he 
determined to speak only the truth about 
the fish he caught. He bought a pair of 
scales, and weighed every fish. He sent 
home some pretty glowing accounts, but 
they were all backed up by the scales. 
When his vacation was over, he returned, 

Continued on Page 156.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. ANNIE Ross, the librarian of the 
Carnegie Library at Charlotte, N. C., bas 
started a movement to forma State Library 
Association in North Carolina. Eighteen 
librarians have already expressed willing- 
ness to codperate. 


Miss HELEN MILLER GouULD believes 
so heartily in the work that the Exposi- 
tion Travellers’ Aid Committee hopes to 
accomplish in St. Louis this summer, in 
protecting and befriending girls and 
young women who go there in search of 
work or sight-seeing that she has given 
$1,000 toward the $5,000 which the com- 
mittee hopes to raise. 


Miss VIRGINIA L, JONES, president of 
the Working Girls’ Club, a Sunshine 
branch at Syracuse, N. Y., and Miss Arria 
S. Huntington, daughter of Bishop Hunt- 
ington, are in charge of a new enterprise, 
a rest room for girls who work in shops. 
The room is fitted up cozily, and offers an 
attractive place where young women can 
enjoy a restful half-hour before the after- 
noon work. 

AGNES E, WesTON is reconized as the 
head of the greatest work among the 
sailors of Great Britain. Her Royal Sail- 
ors’ Rest, at Portsmouth, Eng., is one of 
the notable philanthropies of the British 
Empire. An English university has hon- 
ored her with the degree of doctor of 
laws, and she is said to be the first and 
only woman to receive such an honor in 
England, She has the personal friendship 
and codperation of multitudes, including 
the King and Queen and other leading 
personages. 

Miss FANNIE J. Crosby, the blind hymn 
writer, has just found in a Presbyterian 
Church in New Jersey the organ she 
played while an inmate of the New York 
Institute for the Blind, fifty years ago. 
Miss Crosby was led to the organ loft, 
and tears rolled down her cheeks as she 
touched the yellowed keys. Although 84, 
it is said she played with vigor and accu- 
racy. She told of playing the same organ 
for President Polk, Henry Clay, Marshal 
Bertrand, the friend of Napoleon, Martin 
Tupper, the poet, Gen. Winfield Scott, 
and other illustrious men, 

Miss MAup LinpsAy has the honor of 
having the first free kindergarten in Ala- 
bama. She was invited to organize this 
kindergarten in the milling district of 
Florence, a town of north Alabama, very 
near her own home, Tuscumbia, and be- 
gan her work there in the fall of 1898. 
Since that time the work has grown stead- 
ily, each year being more prosperous than 
its predecessor. The little people who 
attend the kindergarten are from the 
homes of the mill workers, and it was to 
answer the need of their developing na- 
tures that Miss Lindsay wrote the stories 
which are published now in book form as 
‘*Mother-Stories,’"” so much appreciated 
by kindergarten teachers. 

Miss SopHiz B. WricGHT, whom New 
Orleans has lately honored, is identified 
with all its best interests. She is a native 
of the city and was educated in its public 
schools. Soon after her graduation, finan- 
cial reverses made it necessary for her to 
help provide for her mother and little 
brothers and sisters. She opened a pri- 
vate school at her home. For days and 
days she had only one pupil. But others 
came after a while, and in less than ten 
years she had 125 pupils and a staff of 
fourteen teachers. Her school continued 
to grow, and isnow known as the Home 
Institute, one of the largest and most dis- 
tinguished private boarding schools for 
girls in the South. Miss Wright started 
her first Free Night School in the far 
South with one boy, who had to work 
during the day. There are now 1,500 pu- 
pils enrolled, ranging from little boys to 
middle-aged men. The only requisites for 
admission are honest poverty and a love 
for learning. Often during these years, 
and especially the first struggling ones, 
Sophie Wright had to be brought into the 
schoolroom propped upon pillows in an 
invalid’s chair. She is known throughout 
Louisiana as the leader of the King’s 
Daughters. She is a member of almost 
every organization of women in Louisiana. 
She has been presideat of the Woman’s 
Club, of the Local Council of Women, and 
has taken part in every important work 
among women for the past twelve years. 
She leads the Thanksgiving dinner given 
annually for the poor by the King’s 
Daughters, gathers in nearly all the 
money herself for the outings for the 
poor, and in a thousand and one ways is a 
benefactress to New Orleans. 
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Vital Issues. 


Eprrep sy CHARLOTTE Perkins GILMAN. 


(Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.) 











THE FOOL-KILLER. 
O Executioner long sought on every side! 
Thou hast arrived at length, 
And mowest down the proud fool in his pride, 
The strong fool in his strength, 


The weak foolin his weaknesses immense, 
The old fool in his age, 

The young fool in his downy innocence, 
The pen-fool in his page. 


We knew not justice even now was found, 
And wisdom spreading wide,— 

The fool is dying everywhere around 
By various suicide. 


e dieth by slow poison—he will eat it! 
No manu may say him nay; 
He seeketh death and goeth out to meet it— 
O Death! meet him half way! 
c.P.G. 


“THE TRUTH (?) ABOUT WOMEN IN 
INDUSTRY.” 


Flora MacDonald Thompson has an ar- 
ticle with the above title (without the in- 
terrogation point) in the May North Amer- 
ican Review. It may well be that her 
statements, taken separately, are ‘‘true.’’ 
She may have carefully verified her facts, 
proved her allegations, and derived her 
statistics from reliable sources; but a 
number of truths, put together without 
relation or proportion, do not make ‘the 
truth.”’ 

For instance, Mrs. Thompson’s assertion 
that the average wage of working women 
is less thau a dollar a day may be “‘true’’ 
as an arithmetical result of some compu- 
tation she has made, yet it has no bearing 
on the question of whether women should 
teach school or be physicians. The capac- 
ity and fondness of some women for the 
profession of medicine, and the need of 
other women for their services, is the rea- 
son for their being; aod the ‘“‘truth’’ that 
any or all women are underpaid does not 
affect the position. If our friend had 
paid some attention to the increase in 
women’s wages that follows their increas- 
ing capability, that is a ‘truth’? which we 
might well consider. 

No one has denied that women are 
grossly underpaid for their services; but 
we need not therefore all do our own 
housework. 

Another great stress is laid on the ‘fee- 
bleness of women, their inherent frailty 
as a sex, and the laws and regulations 
with which men seek to ‘‘protect’’ them 
in industrial occupations. 

No such frailty is ever alleged as an ex- 
cuse for avoiding fifteen hours of house- 
work. Possibly Mrs. Thompson makes 
the common mistake of supposing that 
women in the sacred precinct of the home 
do not work; or that housework is less 
exhausting than other labor. We should 
always bear steadily in mind that only one 
in sixteen of American women keeps even 
one servant. 

The frailty of fifteen out of sixteen of 
our women does not prevent them from 
doing the work for which we hire vigor- 
ous peasants, and carrying on maternal 
duties besides. They sicken and die un- 
der this strain in considerable numbers. 
Perhaps if Mrs. Thompson could give us 
the figures as to the health rate of the 
women who work at home, it might show 
just as much disability as that of the 
women who work in shops. A little more 
‘truth’? here would be enlightening. 

Objects of charity she calls the wage- 
earning women, because many charitable 
institutions seek to make up for the low 
wages by various beneficent palliatives. 
And what is the woman who has to ask 
her husband for car-fares? It is not well 
to live on charity, ever. The working 
woman should have higher wages. So 
should the wife—and earn them. 

But the charity given the wage-earner 
does not militate against her so earning, 
any more than the pitiful dependence of 
the wife militates against marriage. 

We must have marriage, and we must 
have women in industry; but we need to 
better many accompanying conditions. 

Most weight of all is laid on the inter- 
ference of outside industry with woman’s 
duty to her family. Here the author, 
though her profession is that of a writer, 
and carried on at home, complains bitter- 
ly of the exactions of her employer—the 
editor. The article must be finished at a 
given time, whether the baby is sick or 





not. She cannot sit at the bedside of a 
sick child because her work must be 
done. 


Now this may be “true.” 

Perhaps once, or more than once, & par- 
ticularly exigent editor and an especially 
sick baby concurred. Or, if she writes 
for the daily press, there must be of 
course this demand all the time; and it 
would naturally prevent the mother from 
being a nurse, as it prevents the father. 

Who, then, will take care of the sick 








child? The nurse, of course. The real 
nurse, who knows how. But ‘no hired 
purse can make up for the mother’s care— 
training cannot equal love’’—that is what 
many feel. But no matter if they do feel 
so. It is nota fact. Ask any experienced 
doctor. If the child is not seriously ill, 
the nurse is as good as the mother. If the 
child is seriously ill, the nurse is better. 

The mother does not object to a “hired 
doctor’’—she hardly would maintain that 
mother love was better than a doctor's 
training. Why is it better than a nurse’s? 

But the main element of confusion in 
this article is not to be shown by refuting 
its several points, or showing their irrele- 
vancy. It lies in the author’s lack of his- 
torica) perspective and sociological know]- 
edge. 

We are going through a stage of social 
development in which the position of 
woman is difficult, both at home and 
abroad. The economic problems of the 
world confront her as they do her brother. 
She is new yet to the industrial world of 
to-day; coming suddenly out of her long- 
preserved archaic seclusion into the light 
and noise and pressure of the present 
time. 

This industry, once wholly hers, has 
been so long monopolized by men that 
they innocently call it ‘‘men’s work.”’ 
Mrs. Thompson makes this mistake, 
also. 

In this sweeping and sudden change of 
position—a class immovable for thousands 
of years suddenly bursting forth into life 
and motion—with all the false starts, 
wrong moves, and antagonisms natural to 
such a beginning, women are at many dis- 
advantages in their new situation. But 
these disadvantages are local and tran- 
sient—they have nothing to do with the 
principles involved. As soon as women 
as a whole are calmly doing their half of 
the world’s work, the conditions of indus- 
try must be made to suitthem. Half the 
world have a right to dictate conditions — 
as well as the other half. Let those of us 
who wish to judge fairly of this question 
strive to avoid the pitfalls of immediate 
and personal difficulties when studying 
what is right for the whole world, 

C. P. G. 


_ 








THE IVY AND THE OAK. 

The ‘‘man of straw’’ we suffragists are 
often accused of fighting, has come to the 
front with renewed vitality—this time be- 
ing @ woman. 


TO THE WOMAN 8UFFRAGIST. 


‘Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour?”’ 
Why creep and climb to reach the fireless 
flame 
That flashes from a frail, deluded fame? 
Why barter fruitful love for fretful power? 
Full faith in man is woman’s fairest dower; 
W ho doubts her would-be knigh: doth taint 
with shame 
The honor of a long-loved lineal name, 
Doth rob love's garden of its sweetest flower. 


The ivy with the oak can ne’er compare, 
Though forceful efforts make her cease to 
twine: 
Though she be trained as broad, as full, as 


air, 

Each gustful wind will prove her still the 
vine. 

Let come what will, let fall what may be- 


tween, 
Man’s love is ever b+st whereon to lean. 
—Mary Quinlan Laughlin. 

It is pretty good verse, of its kind. 
‘“‘Why barter fruitful love for fretful pow- 
er?’’ is a fine line. Why, indeed; who 
would, who ever wanted to? Isn’t the 
straw man on the other side? Is it not 
the ‘anti’? who so absurdly mis-estimates 
what suffragists are working for; and even 
more absurdly distorts the facts con- 
cerned? 

Take this ivy and oak simile, for in- 
stance—it is rank miscegenation.  Ivies 
and oaks are not mates—not the same 
species. Some trees are divided in sex, 
like animals—one mother tree, one father 
tree; but in such case, Mrs. Tree is quite 
as sturdy as Mr., and in nowise clings to 
him. 

Similarly, if vines are thus divided they 
both cling—the he-vine does not stand up 
like a bean-pole for the she one to run on. 
When you come to the animal kingdom 
you find no instance, not one in all cre- 
ated creatures, where the female clings to 
tke male in graceful abandon. 

You do find, however, among low and 
tiny primitive organisms, numbers of in- 
stances where the male is a tiny parasite, 
or small, convenient article carried about 
in the pocket of the female. 

From the small and timid mouse to the 
raging lion, the female not only does 
everything in the way of business that the 
male does, but more, for on her falls the 
main burden of caring forthe young. He 
helps—sometimes. 

Bat, laying aside these alluring studies, 
look at the more direct inferences of this 
popular point of view. 

The anti-suffrage mind always assumes 
a choice,—a required choice—between the 
duties of a female and the duties of a citi- 
zen; those who wish to be citizens are 
supposed to wish, as part and parcel of 
the process, to leave off being women. 

Is there anything to hinder leaning on 





man’s love in the 364 days of the year 
wherein one is not voting? Or might it 
not be possible still to lean on it, all the 
way to the polls and back again? 

What has voting to do with faith in 
man—“twoman’s fairest dower’’? Will she 
learn so much about him in her civic 
duties that a pleasant faith will give way 
to unpleasant facts? Truth is mighty and 
will prevail; if he is not worthy of faith it 
is better to know it. But if he is, he will 
stand the test, and she will love him all 
the more as she adds knowledge to faith 
and finds him worthy. 

Would that the brain substance of the 
anti-suffragist could be penetrated by the 
large, plain, easy fact that intelligent and 
active citizenship is not a sex function, 
and will no more rob women of their wo- 
manhood than it robs men of manhood. 
It has nothing to do with sex, absolutely 
nothing. 

And would—O would—that the anti- 
suffragists might all acquaint themselves 
with the facts of Ward’s gynzcocentric 
theory, and see that man is the ‘‘creature 
of sex’’ by nature, and not woman. 

If he, in course of time, has acquired so 
many valuable and efficient race-character- 
istics, if he has well-nigh monopolized 
them, and become so prominently human 
that,he really believes humanity to be a 
masculine trait, and yet has not lost his 
manhood, may it not be reasonably hoped 
that the female, originally the main type 
of species, but in our race temporarily 
aborted, may re-assume her natural posi- 
tion and become fully human without 
losing her womanhood? Whatever the 
purblind and prejudiced may think, 
whatever botanical metaphors of evil con- 
notation they may use, the ivy being a 
deadly enemy of the oak, instead of a 
mate, the calm, triumphant facts remain; 
and the world does move. Cc. P. @. 





A THEATRE FIRE AND NO PANIC. 

New York has had a chance to show the 
advantage of preparation—and many owe 
their lives to the lesson taught by Chica- 
go’s needless, awful disaster. 

In one of Proctor’s theatres, holding 
about 1,700 people, on the evening of May 
6th a fire broke out, It was not visible 
from the auditorium, and before the peo- 
ple were aware of it the ushers opened 
the fourteen exits, and a line of police- 
men stood in each aisle. 

The manager, Mr. Brunelle, then quiet- 
ly announced from a stage-box that there 
was a fire—and no danger if they would 
pass out quietly. 

But that was not what saved the house 
—this was owing to a speech by Captain 
McNally of the police force: “The first man 
that makes a disturbance or starts a stam- 
pede will be clubbed into submission,”’ he 
shouted at the top of his voice. ‘‘Remem- 
ber the Chicago fire! The people there 
were killed by being trampled on. No- 
body will be hurt here if you go out qui- 


etly!’’ And they did. 
More policemen were in the right place. 
oO. % @ 





A BLUE BABY. 


Another victim of the domestic laundry! 
A mother—and incidentally a laundress— 
prepared a large tub of bluing; and while 
she was hanging out clothes the baby fell 
into it. The baby was rescued—but re- 
mains blue. What a terrible thing it is 
that mothers should be forced to leave 
their sacred duties in the home and go 
out into the world, neglecting their chil- 
dren! 

But no, this was her own washing, in 
the home—she only went out into the 
back yard. So it was all right. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 








FOR SOCIAL AND CIVIC BETTERMENT. 


The permanent Civic Committee of the 
Twentieth Century Club of Pittsburgh is 
considering the advisability of incorpora- 
tion. The juvenile court department of 
the committee now spends $4,000 a year, 
and its work is constantly being extended. 
The Public Baths Committee is contem- 
plating the disbursement of large sums, 
and other departments feel the necessity 
of a more businesslike organization. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. Charles A. 
Cushing, who, previous to her removal to 
the Pacific Coast, had been a Boston club 
woman, the Civic Club of Port Angeles, 
Washington, bas greatly improved that 
somewhat primitive town. One of the 
first duties assumed was clearing the 
streets and vacant spaces of stumps which 
remained after clearing the site of timber. 
Under the auspices of the club the entire 
town turned out and celebrated “Stump 
Day.’’ The mayor issued a proclamation 
endorsing the movement and requesting 
all citizens to lay aside their ordinary 
business and codperate with the club 
women. On the appointed day most of 
the business houses were closed, and 
nearly every man in the town was on 








hand, either personally or represented by 
a substitute. Teams and tools were gen- 
erously contributed. The club women 
served dinner at outdoor spots convenient 
to the workers. The results of the day’s 
labor were several blocks of cleared and 
practically graded streets, where hideous 
stumps and winding wagon trails had 
previously appeared. A second ‘‘Stump 
Day” was held a month later, with satis- 
factory results. Next the club had a 
school day. The school grounds were 
cleared, and a much-needed street cut 
through on one side of the building. A 
portion of the playgrounds was filled in 
and graded to conform to the general plan, 
and drainage ditches were constructed. 
The building itself was equipped with 
many conveniences it had lacked, through 
the efforts of the club, and the course of 
study in the upper grades has been greatly 
improved, 
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WOMEN IN ENGLISH POLITICS. 


In a@ communication to the London 
Daily Times in regard to the vote in the 
English House of Commons on Parlia- 
mentary Suffrage for Women, Emily Da- 
vis writes as follows in regard to the 
further participation of women in politi- 
cal campaigns: 


The impossibility of ascertaining where 
“the women’s vote’’ would go has no 
doubt been a hindrance to the adoption of 
women’s suffrage as a government meas- 
ure by either of our political parties. 
Liberals are convinced that women would 
vote Conservative, and are unwilling to do 
anything which might strengthen their 
opponents. Conservatives, as such, are 
not predisposed to favor a considerable 
constitutional change, and they are by no 
means so certain that it would be to their 
advantage as to be prepared to risk the 
fortune of their party on the chance. All 
sides are, however, glad to secure the 
help of women in party warfare; and 
among the causes contributing to the 
change which has been noted in public 
opinion, perhaps none has been more po- 
tent than the eagerness everywhere shown 
to summon women into the political 
arena. In the words of the late Lord 
Iddesleigh: 

“You may have women taking part in 
public meetings, making speeches, and 
canvassing, as any man would do, through- 
out an election; but when it comes to 
going into the polling-booth to give a vote 
in a@ peaceable manner, protected by the 
ballot, then you say you demoralize and 
lower her character. Is that common 
sense?”’ 

Can the politicians who have achieved 
success largely by calling to their aid the 
zeal and energy of women turn round 
upon them and declare that, though they 
are quite competent to advise and influ- 
ence men in the use of their votes, they 
are not fit to vote themselves, that they 
are out of place in the field of politics and 
should confine themselves to their proper 
sphere—the home? 

As we all know, there are many people 
who do not much care about being con- 
sistent; but there are signs that the ser- 
vices of women will no longer for the 
most part be at the disposal of candidates 
for election who while seeking their help 
refuse to support their claim to the vote, 
and the untenableness of the position may 
be brought home to such candidates in a 
way which they cannot afford to disre- 
gard. At a meeting held at Bristol in 
May, 1903, a resolution, moved by so gen- 
tle and moderate a social reformer as Miss 
F. Davenport Hill, ‘‘That, in the opinion 
of this meeting, women should work only 
for those candidates for Parliament who 
pledge themselves to support the Parlia- 
mentary enfranchisement of women,’’ was 
carried unanimously. Similar resolutions 
are being adopted, either at public meet- 
ings or silently by individual women, in 
all parts of the country. That women 
should arrive at the conclusion that they 
will no longer take part in the indefinite 
postponement of this question would 
surely not be unreasonable, even if the 
reform were regarded as affecting only 
one-half of the community; but the advo- 
cates of women’s suffrage do not so regard 
it. They believe that measures tending 
to make women stronger, more independ- 
ent, less heavily-weighted in the battle of 
life, will increase the vigor, physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral of our race, and that 
while women would most directly and 
consciously gain by enfranchisement, men 
would sbare the benefits. The well-known 
labor ‘eader, Mr. Keir Hardie, declaring 
that this is ‘‘as much a man’s question as 
it is a woman’s question,” refers to the 


way in which women are used to keep 


down wages, and says: 

“By treating women—I am speaking 
now from the working-class point of view 
—as equals, by conceding to them every 
concession which men claim for them- 
selves, the women will play the part of 
the equal, not only in regard to wages, 
but in all other matters appertaining to 
industrial life. . . . The possession of the 
franchise itself would give women a new 








standing, a new increase of power, and 
would enable them to win for themselves 
concessions which are to-day withheld.” 

How strongly this is felt by working 
women has been shown by petitions from 
29,300 textile workers in Lancashire, 
33,184 in Yorkshire, 4,300 in Cheshire, 
8,600 tailoresses in the West Riding of 
York, and by recent petitions and depu. 
tations from many thousands of working 
women in the Potteries, Leicester, Hinck. 
ley and other places; but it is still more 
striking and significant that working men 
are beginning to recognize their interest 
in the matter, as is shown by a petition 
presented by Mr. Shackleton from 7] 
trade and labor councils and 62 trade un- 
ions, representing over 100,000 workmen, 
and one presented by Mr. Keir Hardie 
from the Independent Labor party. 
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TREE-PLANTING FOR JOHN A. ANDREW. 


The John A. Andrew Post of the G, A, 
R. planted an elm tree Friday evening, 
April 29, at 6.30 P. M., north of the Sol- 
diers’ monument on Boston Common, in 
memory of Ex-Gov. Andrew. Notwith- 
standing the rain, 150 comrades gathered, 
After music by a band, the veterans formed 
io rank and Commander McKenzie read 
the following letters from old friends and 
fellow-workers: 


LETTER FROM HON, GEORGE 8, BOUTWELL, 
GROTON, APRIL 27, 1904, 
My Dear Mr. Blackwell : 

A Jobn A. Andrew Tree will remind the 
generations as they appear and pass that 
the Governor of Massachusetts, in the 
stern struggie of the great Civil War from 
1861 to 1865, was equal to every exigency, 
I was so near him that I am able to say 
from personal knowledge that neither 
trees, nor statues, nor histories can do 
more than indicate the value of his ser. 
vices to the Commonwealth and to the 
country. Very respectfully, 

Geo, 8S. BoUTWELL. 


LETTER FROM HON. ROBERT T, DAVIS, 


FALL RIVER, APRIL 28, 1904. 

I much regret my inability to attend 
the tree-planting in memory of Hon. John 
A. Andrew. You do well to pay this 
tribute to our great War Governor, whose 
merits and services should never be for- 
gotten by the people of Massachusetts, 
whom he loved and served so well. Dur- 
ing that most critical and important 
period of our history, when our resources 
were strained to the utmost, and when 
sorrow and bereavement visited so many 
homes, and all knew the heavy but not too 
great price we paid for the blessings of 
liberty and union—then Massachusetts 
leaned upon her great son, the tribune of 
the people, the successor of James Otis 
and Samuel Adams, and the inheritor of 
their genius and virtues. During that 
four years of dreadful war, when the 
monster slavery, in its dying agonies, shed 
the blood of more than a million Ameri- 
cans, this great man devoted his extraor- 
dinary energies to the cause of his State 
and country, which he firmly believed to 
be the cause of humanity and civilization. 
By his marvellous eloquence he sustained 
the spirit, courage and patriotism of 
her people. Her sons marched to battle 
and to victory, or to defeat and death 
with the same unbending faith and cour- 
age, and the inspiring words of their 
great War Governor ringing in their very 
hearts. The wants of her volunteer sol- 
diers were amply supplied; her women 
ministered, defying fatigue, disease, and 
danger on the battlefield or in hospital, 
as none but women can minister to the 
sick and wounded soldier. Her financial 
honor was maintained without spot or 
blemish, by the payment of all her obli- 
gations in the best money of the world. 
In a word, Massachusetts illustrated the 
best lessons of her history, and from first 
to last, assumed and maintained the proud 
and commanding position to which her 
illustrious record entitled her. Massa- 
chusetts has had statesmen as wise, ora- 
tors as eloquent, patriots as devoted, but 
who in all her glowing annals has, ina 
great emergency, exhibited all these qual- 
ities in such wealth and profusion as John 
A. Andrew? We cannot resist the conclu- 
sion that he was providentially given to 
us in that hour of peril to hold up the 
hands of Abraham Lincoln and secure the 
triumph of our country. May the tree 
which you this day plant to assist in per- 
petuating his memory, long survive; but 
when at last it withers and dies, may his 
pure and noble name and fame continue to 
live in the hearts of American people as 
long as our institutions endure! 

Very truly yours, 
R. T. Davis. 


REMARKS OF COMMANDER MCKENZIE. 


Comrades and friends, we have assem- 
bled here this evening to perform an act 
the results of which will live long after 
we are all dead and gone—I was about to 
say forgotten —but no, this grand old 
Commonwealth will never forget the loyal 
sons who in the days of ’61 to '65 went 
forth to battle and dieif need be that the na- 
tion might live. But, comrades, I will not 
inflict on you any lengthy remarks, for we 
have with us this evening those who can 
entertain you in a far more satisfactory 
manner than I, so I will at once proceed 
to perform the duty assigned to me, and 
now in the name and on behalf of John 
A. Andrew Post 15, Department of Massa- 
chusetts G. A. R. I formally plant this 
tree and dedicate it to our great War 
Governor, John Albion Andrew, May 
it live and flourish and become as strong 
and energetic as was he to whom it is ded- 
icated—the man who for four long years 
piloted our Ship of State through all the 
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storms and vicisitudes of those troublous 
times. 
MR. HENRY B. BLACKWELL'S ADDRESS. 


This celebration is a worthy recognition 
of the priceless public services of John A. 
Andrew. Nearly forty years have elapsed 
since he ceased to be Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. Yet there are men in this audi- 
ence who marched up to yonder State 
House to receive their regimental flags 
from his hands, and who again marched 
up there to give back into his hands those 
same flags blood-stained and battle-scarred, 
with the Union reéstablished and slavery 
forever ended. 

Born in 1818, in the town of Windham, 
Maine, in his childhood described as *‘a 
short, fat, stubby, curly-headed little fel- 
low, and even then a great talker and an 
advocate of temperance and emancipa- 
tion,’ he became successively a graduate 
of Gorham Academy and of Bowdoin Col- 
lege. From 1846 to 1861 he practised law 
in Boston, and pleaded in the courts for 
poor and friendiess clients and for hunted 
fugitives from slavery. He raised money 
to employ counsel for defence of John 


Brown in the Virginia courts, and when , 


summoned as a wituess faced dictatorial 
Jefferson Davis with detiance as haughty 
as his own. In 1854 he presided in Worces- 
ter over the convention which organized 
the Republican party of Massachusetts. 
Elected Governor in 1860, be represented 
in his own person the brain, the heart, 
and the strong right arm of Massachu- 
setts. No man in America save Lincoln 
bas combined ‘so fully in his comparative- 
ly brief career the reformer, the patriot, 
the counsellor, and the statesman. He 
gave his splendid vitality to the marshal- 
ling of our forces to the conflict which he 
clearly foresaw, and for their maintenance 
in the field. When the war was over 
he retired to private life, resumed the 
practice of his profession, and died soon 
afterwards, leaving tu others the arduous 
work of reconstruction, Had his plan of 
reconstruction been followed, North and 
South, the present lamentable conflict of 
races might bave been averted by a suf- 
frage based upon an educational qualifica- 
tion as in Massachusetts. 

Governor Andrew’s views on reciprocity 
with Canada and Newfoundland were 
equally clear and emphatic. At the an- 
nual meeting of the New England Agri- 
cultural Society he said: 

“The firat thing that New England needs 
to do is to take the lead in free trade and 
uprestrained commerce all over the conti- 
nent of America. We want the Canadas 
and we want Mexico as new hunting 
grounds for the active enterprise, inge- 
nuity, and thrift of our New England me- 
chanics,”’ ' 

And in a letter to his friend, Francis P. 
Blair, he said: 

“Much to my surprise, Massachusetts 
has not favored in Congress the continu- 
ance of reciprocity in trade between the 
United States ahd the British Provinces. 
Our men are divided on the subject, I am 
a warm and confident believer in it.’’ 

The Grand Army does well to plant this 
tree beside the Soldiers’ Monument on 
Boston Common, ia recognition of Gover- 
nor Andrew’s devotion to the Union and 
his loyalty to the flag as the emblem of a 
progressive democracy, and of equal rights 
for all, irrespective of race, color, or sex. 


Flag of the free heart’s hope and home, 

By angel hands to valor given, 
‘Lhy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float the standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And freedom's banner streaming o'er us? 


ANDREW THE FRIEND OF MANKIND. 


Mr. Frank B. Sanborn said in part: 


I see around me but few who can have 
known Governor Andrew so early as I 
did; for [ first met him long before he 
was governor, not less than half a century 
ago, at the houses in Boston which he 
then frequented. They were fewer than 
those thrown open to him ten years later, 
for he then belonged, as I did, to the un- 
welcome minority of Boston; the heretics 
of Theodore Parker, the aboliticnists of 
Garrison and Phillips, the upholders of 
wonian suffrage, the colored people, whose 
votes were then not much in demand, the 
despised poor, the repentant prodigal, and 
the friendless prisoner. Time passed, and 
his fellow-citizens grew more hospitable 
as the wrongs of Kansas and the aggres- 
sions of the slave oligarchy taught our 
comfortable citizens that all was not 
prosperity which seemed so. Then ap- 
peared in our streets and public meetings 
the prophetic figure of John Brown, sig- 
nificant as a Hebrew seer might be of a 
message direct from the God of justice, 
the punisher of oppression. His career 
brought me into closer relations with 
Andrew, whom we used then to style ‘‘the 
future Chief-Justice of Massachusetts.” 
When Brown was wounded and a captive 
at Harper’s Ferry, his correspondence 
with Dr. Howe, Gerrit Smith and others, 
much of which had passed through my 
hands, seemed to be in the possession of 
the common enemy of free institutions. 
We took Andrew into our counsels, and 
partly upon his advice, and partly as our 
Own judicious,choice,some of us put it out 
of the power of spies and slave-hunters to 
force our testimony against our captive 
friend. For my part, I took temporary 
shelter where alone the barried fugitive 
slave had been safe since Mason of Virginia 
and Webster of Massachusetts had forced 
the Fugitive Slave Bill into an odious law, 
beside the watchful Lion of England in 
Canada, ° ° ‘ ° . , 

The talents of Andrew were many, and 
Were all well employed; but how could he 
Win a higher praise than Johnson con- 
ferred on poor Levet— 

“Of every friendless name the friend”? 

. . . Such was the man we knew, before 
the world knew him as the eloquent ora- 
tor, the judicious administrator, the one 
War-Governor who combined in his own 











person all the varied capacities which that 
exacting post required, and whose labors 
in that post hastened his death by ten 
years. 

Of that part of his career others have 
spoken. ... But 1 stood by his side for 
more than two years—his chosen iuvesti- 
gator into the cunditions of the public 
poor, as secretary of the Buard uf State 
Charities,—a boay created by the Legisia- 
ture at his suggestion, by a law partly 
drawn by his band, At the iustauce of 
older friends,— Howe, Bird, Rubinson, 
Walker, etc.,—the Governor selected me 
in September, 1863, for this place, and 
gave me for intimate colleague a person of 
tar more experience with the pvor, and of 
a talent which easily supplied what mine 
jacked; so that Andrew said to Dr. Howe, 
who svon became chairman of vur Board, 
“| have given you a good pair of wheel- 
horses iu Wheelwright aud Sanborn.” We 
certainly pulled weli in harness together, 
and nv two truck-horses in Bostun ever 
worked harder than we did under An- 
drew, to recunstruct the ramshackle 
Structure of our public charities, strained 
to the utmost by the stress of civil 
war... 

His ideas were largely intiuenced by 
those of Dr. Howe, whuse genius tor phii- 
anthropy Audrew had long belore recog- 
nized, But bebiud all was bis sincere 
love for his fellowmen, with the native 
sagacity he brought trom the wouds uf 
Maine and the pastures of Essex Cuunty, 
and applied to all the probiems of iile, 
Few men entered more tully luty Che feei- 
ings uf the cural people of New Kugiand, 
aithough Andrew’s mature years were 
mainly spent io cities—tuis city of Bostuu 
in particular. And no governor, of tweuty 
that | have known (must of them rather 
intimately), has ever given so much time 
aud thougnt to the unfurtunates within 
Massachusetts—the defective, depeudent, 
delinquent, invalid, uucared-tur, and un- 
canvy ot his community—as did Audrew 
in the tive years he held his laburious 
office. Directly, he could du littie tor 
them in the tumult and throng of war, 
except to appoint and keep in oltice men 
of ideas and practical beneticence, and 
that he did. ina letter to Dr. Howe, late 
in 1862, when planning for the Buaid of 
Charities, but before things had shaped 
themselves systematically in his theoriz- 
ing mind, he dropped hints of muca im- 
portance, still worth heeding, in the mod- 
ern craze for huge establishments, remouv- 
ing the poor from their natural relations 
in the community. . ‘ . ° 

In regard to disabled soldiers, . . . he 
would not consent to a great State hume 
for veterans; he said the disabled veteran 
should be among his neigubors and rela- 
tives, not thrust into a big class by him- 
self; and his intluence prevailed in that 
matter, and shaped the humaue policy of 
State aid to soldiers’ families. . . 

In short, he was the peuple’s true advo- 
cate and counselor; not for glory, or tor 
pelf or power, but because he loved his 
kind, knew what was in their hearts, and 
meant they should have it, if good for 
them, and not to their harm, if ne could 
prevent it. He deserved, and more than 
deserved, the tribute of the ancient disci- 
ple to his master: 


Oh, what a man I knew, void of conceit, 
Daunted by no mau wLo, unknown to tame 
Or famous, over tickle people rules, 

People turned either way, by passion’s force, 
Opinion faise, or legislation vain. 


DB ——_" 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


LETTERS FROM A CHINESE OFFICIAL.— 
Being an Eastern View of Western Civ- 
ilization, New York: McClure, Phillips 
& Co. 1904. 


This supposed appeal by an educated 
Chinaman to the reason and conscience of 
a European is prefaced by an Introduction 
to the American edition. It is safe to say 
that very few Englishmen or Americans 
could state with such precision and force 
the evidence of our error in regarding 
Chinese civilization as in all respects inferi- 
or to ourown, Indeed,heclearly shows that 
in very many respects it is our superior. 
The comparison is very striking and the 
reasoning incontrovertible. If this little 
book could be read by every American 
voter it would bring about an immediate 
modification or repeal of our exclusive 
laws, which are a disgrace to our people 
and a cruel injustice to a people whose 
greatest crime consists in being more 
saving and industrious than ourselves. 
No one can look candidly upon the con- 
trasts been Eastern and Western ideals 
without feeling that each type of civiliza- 
tion has much to learn from the other. 
The gentleness, fairness and courtesy with 
which the writer states the case disarms 
prejudice and creates sympathy. All that 
is needed to disarm existing hostility is a 
clear comprehension of the case. Eco- 
nomically and politically the people of 
Chinaare sufficient to themselves. Every 
inch of their arable soil is cultivated like 
a garden. They do not require, they have 
not sought the products of other nations, 
and they regard an extensive foreign trade 
as a source of social demoralization. We 
bespeak for this most striking and sug- 
gestive little book the extensive circula- 
tion it deserves. H. B. B. 


An Editor’s Ro- 
G. P. 


THE JESSICA LETTERS. 
mance. New York and London: 
Putnam’s Sons. 1904. Price, $1. 


This is a series of letters supposed to be 
a literary correspondence between a Geor- 
gia girl who aspires to be an author and a 
critic, and a New York editor whose ac- 
quaintance she has made during a visit to 
the metropolis. Part 1 of this literary cor- 
respondence describes the girl’s visit and 
its consequences. Part 2 describes the 
editor’s visit to Jessica and a conflict be- 
tween love and philosophy. Part 3 shows 
the editor’s second visit to his fair corre- 





spondent and its result. Jack, the raga- 
muffin philosopher, meanwhile plays the 
part of ‘an evesdropping guardian angel.” 
While awaiting the arrival of her jover, 
Jessica became aware that she was not 
alone, and peering through the dim spaces 
around her she beheld Jack, sitting 
hunched upon the root of a tree like a 
small toad of fidelity. ‘‘You are the lady 
in the story that was lost,”’ said Jack, with 
the solemn intonation of one who has him- 
self received a revelation. ‘‘Yes,’’ said 
Jessica, softly. “But will the knight 
come to find you?” “I hopeso. I think 
he is coming now, dear Jack.”’ ‘Well, 
damn him if he don’t,’ was the little 
wretch’s impious comment. And so the 
story ends. _ H. B.B, 


BoG-TROTTING FOR ORCHIDS. By Grace 
Greylock Niles. With Illustrations from 
Nature. London and New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1904. Price, $2.50, uet. 


This is a charming description of plant 
life, and especially of orchids, in the 
Hoosac Valley of Vermont, New York, 
and Massachusetts. It is a wonderful 
book—a labor of love. The 24 colored 
and 48 other full-page illustrations are ex- 
quisitely beautiful, genuine works of art, 
worth many times the price of the vol- 
ume, Katherine Lewers and the author 
have prepared them from photographs, so 
that they are absolutely transcripts from 
the specimens. 

During many seasons the author has de- 
lighted to trace mountain streams through 
moss-grown ravines, and to explore the 
almost inaccessible recesses of the sphag- 
nous bog-lands among the Taconic moun- 
tains. Here, shod in rubber boots, she has 
found veritable orchid gardens in the un- 
fathomable peat and marl beds. She de- 
scribes and pictures to us 42 varieties 
growing in the Hoosac Valley. The vol- 
ume contains 71 of these lovely illustra- 
tions, and is finely indexed. No lover of 
American botany can afford to be without 
this life-study of New England varieties 
of a family usually associated with the 
tropics. H. B. B, 


THE MAJESTY OF CALMNESS. Individual 
Problems and Possibilities. By William 
George Gordon. New York, Chicago, 
Toronto and London: Fleming H. Re- 
vell Co. Price, 30 cents. 


Seven brief essays on the power of per- 
sonal influence, the dignity of self-reliance, 
the success of failure, and the royal road 
to happiness are well worth careful per- 
usal, There is a world of wisdom con- 
densed into 54 pages. H. B. B. 


THE KINGSHIP OF SELF-CoNTROL. By 
William George Gordon: New York and 
Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co, Price, 
30 cts. 


This is a companion volume in the series 
entitled ‘Individual Problems and Re- 
sponsibilities.’’ It pronounces worry tobe 
the great American disease, suggests the 
greatness of simplicity, and the seifishnese 
of trying to impose upon others the bur- 
den of our private sorrows. H. B. B. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
Nearly every district in the Kansas oil 
field has its woman operator, and some 
districts hgve several. In most cases they 
are the wives of oil men. 


The only woman pathmaster in the 
State of New York is said to be Mrs. J. W. 
Houghtaling, of Glen Lake. It seems in- 
credible that there should not be more, 


The following opinion is from a recent 
editorial in The Livery Stable, a paper of 
influence in New York City; not the or- 
gan of any humane society, but devoted 
to the horse as a factor in the business 
world: ‘*Let the ladies say they will not 
ride behind a bob-tailed horse, and in a 
short time no such horses will be seen. . . 
Our ladies now seem to treat their horses 
somewhat after the fashion of Chinese 
malefactors, who have their heads shaved, 
smeared with molasses, and with hands 
tied are exposed to the sun and flies. The 
horse is cruelly deprived of his natural 
fly-protector, and then, with a refinement 
of cruelty, all artificial protection by nets 
is denied him.”’ 


—_<- 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


KINDNESS WINS. 


It was a very little donkey to have such 
a will of his own. You wouldn’t have 
thought, unless you knew donkeys, that 
the small brown animal with the bright 
eyes and long ears could be so stubborn. 
He stood there in the road and refused to 
go a step farther; neither would he turn 
his head toward home. 

“Oh, dear! What a bad donkey!’’ ex- 
claimed little Bertie, in despair. ‘tHow 
shall we ever be able to make him move?” 

Her brother, Lloyd, with the confidence 
of eight years, ran to the side of the road 
and brought back a short stick, with 
which he industriously prodded the obsti- 
nate animal’s sides. Alas! the donkey 
bore it better than he did, and he soon 
stopped, breathless. 

After a moment’s thought Bertie, as a 
last resort, drew an apple from a basket 
in the little cart and held it up in front 
of Dick’s nose. For a single instant he 
sniffed at the rosy fruit, and then moved 
forward obediently and took it in his 
mouth. 


**All aboard!"’ cried Lloyd, ana he and 
his sister clambered upon the seat. 

And if you will believe it, whether he 
had forgotten his late ill-temper, or be- 
cause the kindness of his good little mis- 
tress had conquered him, Dick set off at a 
lively pace, still munching the apple, and 
they had no more trouble with him dur- 
ing the remainder of the drive.—Sunbdeam. 





HUMOROUS. 





Doing His Best.—Mother—Now I want 
you to keep as far away as possible from 
that Jones boy. He’s the worst one in 
your school. 

Bobby—l always do. He’s at the head 
of the class all thetime.— New Yovk Globe. 


Mrs. Jawworker—So you are going to 
leave me, Bridget; haven't I treated you 
like one of the family? 

Bridget — Indade, ye have, mum, an’ 
Oi’ve shtood it as long as Oi’m goin’ to!— 
Smart Set. 


George—Ethel, dear, I’m going to in- 
terview your fatber to-night. 

Ethel—All right, George. And if any- 
thing happens I'll come to the hospital 
twice a day until you are able to be out 
again.—Chicago News. 


Before and After.—‘‘O George!’ com- 
plained the young wife, ‘it was nearly 
midnight before you got home last night.”’ 

‘Well, well!’’ exclaimed her husband, 
“you women are 80 inconsistent! Before 
we were married you didn’t care how late 
I got home.”’— Philadelphia Press. 

The older members of the family hav- 
ing departed in gala attire to attend a 
wedding, the two-year-old Elbridge in- 
quired of Sister Helen, aged five, **‘What 
is a wedding?’ ‘I’m afraid you’re too 
young to understand,’’ was the worldly- 
wise reply, ‘‘but it’s something between a 
funeral and dancing school.’’—Harper's 
Magazine. 


A small boy, aged five, had a stepmoth- 
er who was young and nervous, She had 
never had experience with children, and 
the small boy’s slightest ailment tortured 
her into a panic. Croup threatened one 
day, and the doctor was sent for in wild 
haste. As the doctor entered the child 
raised his head from the pillow and 
croaked hoarsely, in apology for the 
hasty summons: 

‘**‘You must excuse her, doctor, this is 
the first time she’s ever been a mother.’’— 
Helen Sherman Griffit in Lippincott’s Mag- 
azine. 














i Dorchester, Mass. 


Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
‘The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P.M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


1@™~ Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 


—_ 
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E COME TO YOU (much larger than we 


are here, of course,and bearing a message 
of love and good will) on beautiful biotters, five 
for 10c.; 12 for 20e.; 1 for 3c. Also our brothers, 
the doggies on blotters, same price. We will 
come together if you wish, half and half, or any 
way you like. Do you want us to come and serve 
you and make you happy’? If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the puppies, 


JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
109 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
Yours in love and service, Six Lirrce Kits. 


AUGUST BEBEL’S GREAT BOOK 


Woman Under Socialism. 


From the German. By Danizt De LeEon, 
with Translator’s Preface and Foot-notes, 
Portrait and Symbolical Cover Design. 
Cloth, 372 Pages. Price, $1.00. 
No advocate of woman's rights should miss 
it. Nostudent of contemporaneous events 
can afford to be without it. A Revelation of 
New Facts, of Historic and Sociologic im- 
portance. A Postal Brings Sample Copy. 
JOHN SWEENEY, 


95 Prospect St., Cambridge, Mass. 








HOUSE TO LET.—A lady desiring to give up 
housekeeping for one year will rent her house 
fully furnished, from June 1 or later, to responsi- 
ble party. House has eleven rooms and bath, 
and is finely located on a hill overlooking Bos- 


Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Oct. 1, 1903, apc continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either schoo). o> other 
information, address the Secret: ,, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M.,.. D., 
416-430 Huatington Ave., 
Boston, Mase. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 
The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialiste 
Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply to 
PRANK C, RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1% 3. 








Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A. M., 
Principal. 

Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 23d year opens Sept., 21, 


1904. Prepares for all coileges that admit 
women. Write for catalogue. 








ton Harbor. References given and required. Ad- 
dress Mrs. R. H. BARROWS, 65 Sawyer Avenue, 














THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 
Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pizroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St, 
New York. 


——————————— 


Lincoln Memorial University, 
CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
ates, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shin fe mill, ete. R press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is aJl paid for. 


iT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 
many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity, 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furn 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories, 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same, 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
Club. Write for particulars. 








CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fitth Ave., New York City 


BREAD MACHINE 


For Ho UsEHOLD Uss 
Sifts the fouré¢nd mixes 
19 Ibs. of best bread in 8 
minutes. Sold subject to 





trial and approval. 
for Bookle: ‘yg ts an 
Scientific B Mach, Co. 


52nd and Media 


(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
Streets, 
Phi adel phia, Pa. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


BOSTON, MAY 134, 1904. 











Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from tiie post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








HUMANITARIAN DIPLOMACY NEEDED. 

The active participation of intelligent 
American women in public affairs is no- 
where more needed than in the domain of 
international diplomacy. The foreign re- 
lations of so-called ‘‘Christendom” are 
at present unchristian, earthly, sensual, 
and devilish. The interests of neighbor- 
ing nations are absolutely disregarded. 
No diplomatist dreams of being guided in 
foreign policy by anything but cold, mer- 
cenary selfishness. Mutual interest, mu- 
tual sympathy, regard for the general 
welfare—all these are systematically put 
aside, as sentimental considerations posi- 
tively mischievous and misleading. 

Take, for instance, our relations with 
the Turkish Empire. Nothing can be 
more cruel, stupid, and brutal than the 
domination of the Sultan and his satellites. 
Macedonia and Asia Minor, one of the 
finest portions of the globe, once the seat 
and centre of civilization, have been 
blighted for centuries by a horde of bar- 
barous invaders, alien in race and religion, 
who hold the original inhabitants in vir- 
tual slavery. The revenue is farmed out 
by the authorities to rapacious taxgather- 
ers. Life and property are unsafe. So- 
called ‘‘justice’’ is wholesale bribery. 
Once or twice in every generation delib- 
erate massacres and pillage, instigated by 
the den of thieves which miscalls itself a 
government at Constantinople, reduces 
the people to a dead level of destitution. 
We can hardly conceive of such a situa- 
tion. But the nations of civilized Europe 
allow this reign of barbarians to go on 
from century to century, for fear that if 
they interfere, some other nation may se- 
cure thereby a political or commercial 
advantage. 

M. Anatole Leroy Beaulieu, an eminent 
French scholar and publicist, addressed 
the ‘Friends of Armenia,’’ last Saturday 
evening, in Faneuil Hall, on the Eastern 
Question. He explained the nature and 
causes of Armenian oppression and Turk- 
ish misrule, and showed that the exter- 
mination of the Armenian race is the 
deliberate and settled policy of the Sub- 
lime Porte, which periodically orders 
massacres and pillage with that end in 
view. 

Meanwhile, Russia, less bloodthirsty, 
but equally fanatical and despotic, instead 
of exterminating her Armenian subjects, 
proposes to Russianize them by force. 
She has recently seized all the property 
and revenues of the Armenian Church, 
claims the right to appoint and remove 
the pastor of every congregation, and has 
taken possession of the schools, wherein 
the Russian language alone is taught, with 
an evident determination to crush out the 
Armenian nationality by imposing the 
Russian language, literature, religion and 
customs upon these unfortunate people. 
Formerly Russia posed as the protector of 
the Christian populations of the Balkan 
provinces and of Asia Minor, but of late 
she has become hostile to all progressive 
movements at home or abroad, and has 
ceased to give the Armenians of Turkey 
support or succor. 

Under these circumstances M. Beaulieu 
urges America to unite with the French 
Republic in a concerted effort to secure 
redress for the Christian populations of 
the Turkish Empire, and thus to put an 
end to this reign of massacre and misrule. 
It isa noble suggestion, which ought to 
enlist the active sympathy and codpera- 
tion of American women. H. B. B. 





APPEAL FOR PEACE CONGRESS. 

The Committee of the International 
Peace Congress, to meet in Boston next 
October, has issued an appeal which reads 
in part as follows: 

The thirteenth International Peace Con- 
gress will meet in Boston the first week 
of October next, its sessions continuing 
during the week. The Peace Congress 
has never before met in Boston, and but 
once before in America, in Chicago, 1893. 

The Congress in Boston will be fol- 
lowed by important series of meetings in 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
St. Louis and Chicago. To insure the 
Boston Congress the fullest measure of 
success, the sum of $20,000 is desired, of 
which about $7,000 has been subscribed. 
A large part of the amount which is re- 
ceived will be devoted to increasing the 
attendance of important European speak- 
ers and workers, whose expenses must in 





large part be defrayed; and the extent of 
this part of the preparation for the Con- 
gress especially must be determined by 
the generosity of the friends of the cause 
in Boston and New England. Contriba- 
tions may be sent to Messrs. Lee, Higgin- 
son & Co., 44 State Street, Boston, to 
whose order all checks may be drawn. 
The undersigned, members of the Con- 
gress Committee and of the committee 
appointed by the mayor at the recent 
meeting at the City Hall in behalf of the 
Congress, unite in asking for such gener- 
ous support as shall insure the Congress a 
strength and success worthy of Boston’s 
long and distinguished leadership in this 
commanding cause. 
Epwin D. MEAD, 
BENJAMIN F, TRUEBLOOD, 
Rospert TREAT PAINE, 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
SAMUEL B, CAPEN, 
Tuomas B. FirzPaTRICck, 
DupLey L, PICKMAN, 
ELwyn G. PRESTON, 
RicHarp H, Dana. 





RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 


At the 36th Annual Meeting of the New 
England W. S. A., on May 11, resolutions 
were adopted as follows: 

Resolved, That we rejoice over the voting 
for the firsttimein Australia of 850,000 wom- 
en at a national election; in the granting of 
full suffrage in Tasmania; in the practically 
unanimous vote of the popular branch of the 
New York Legislature to let women tax- 
payers in third-class cities vote on questions 
of taxation; and in the passage by the Eng- 
lish House of Commons ofa resolution favor- 
ing full Parliamentary suffrage for women, 
by a vote of 182 to 68. 

That we thank Gov. Bates of Massachu- 
setts for recommending woman suffrage in 
his message, in which he followed the ex- 
ample of Theodore Roosevelt when Governor 
of New York; we thank Gov. Garvin of 
Rhode Island for appearing in person before 
a legislative committee to spexk for woman 
suffrage; and we thank all the members of 
New England Legislatures who have spoken 
and voted for it during the past year. 


Officers were chosen as follows: 


President, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Vice-presidents, Maine, Mrs. Lucy Ho- 
bart Day, Hon. Eugene Hale, Mrs. Han- 
nah J. Bailey, Hon. Frederick Robie. 

New Hampshire, Miss Mary N. Chase, 
Mrs. Armenia S, White, Hon. J. H. Gal- 
linger, Hon. Oliver Branch, Hon. Henry 
W. Blair, Capt. Arthur Thompson, Mrs. 
Mary I. Wood. 

Vermont, Hon. C. D. Spencer, Miss Eliz- 
abeth Colley, Rev. Geo. L. Storey, Wen- 
dell Phillips Stafford, O. H. Wheeler. 

Massachusetts, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
Hon. John L. Bates, Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, Hon. 
Geo. F. Hoar, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Hon. John D. Long, Miss Lilian Freeman 
Clarke, Hon. William Claflin, Hon. Josiah 
Quincy, William I, Bowditch, Hon. George 
A. O. Ernst, Miss Anne Whitney, Rev. Dr. 
Henry Blanchard. 

Rhode Island, Mrs. Ardelia C. Dewing, 
Hon. Lucius F, C. Garvin, Arnold B, 
Chace, Mrs. Lillie Chace Wyman, Hon, 
Henry B. Metcalf, Mrs. Charlotte B. Wil- 
bour, Augustine Jones, Rev. W. Willard 
C. Selleck, Chas.Sisson, Hon. Amasa Eaton, 
Mr. Lewis F. Angell. 

Connecticut, Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, Hon. Joseph Sheldon, Frances 
Ellen Burr. 

Executive Committee, Maine, Mrs. Etta 
N. Osgood, Mrs. S. J. L. O’Brion, Mrs, 
Sarah F. Hamilton, Mrs. Ann Greeley, 
Mrs. Fannie J. Fernald, Mrs. Helen Coffin 
Beedy, Mrs. Sarah Lord Cram, Mrs, At- 
wood, 

New Hampshire, Miss Mary E. Quimby, 
Mrs. Eliza L. Fellows, Mrs. Sarah J. Whit- 
ney, Mrs. Ella H. J. Hill, Miss C. R., 
Wendell. 

Vermont, Miss Laura Moore, Mrs. A. D. 
Chandler, Mr. L. F. Wilbur, Judge R. 8. 
Taft. 

Massachusetts, Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Mrs. J. W. Smith, Miss H. E. Turner, 
Miss Catharine Wilde, Miss Eva Channing, 
Miss Ida E. Hall, Mrs, S. S. Fessenden. 

Rhode Island, Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
Mrs. Jeanette 8S. French, Miss Sarah J. 
Eddy, Miss Susan C. Kenyon, Mrs. B. A. 
Ballou, Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth C. Ormsbee, Mrs. Annie E. Jewett, 
Mrs. E. O. Finney, Mrs. H. Stearns, Mrs. 
Lydia Wallace, Mrs. Lydia Manchester. 

Connecticut, Mrs. Emily P. Collins, 
Mrs. Sarah S. Cheney, Mrs. Ella S. Ben- 
nett, Mrs. E. D. Bacon, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Warren, Mrs. Annie C, S. Fenner, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Secretary, Henry B. Blackwell. 

Treasurer, Francis J. Garrison, 4 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 
The University of Alabama has been 
opened to women students. 


The Winthrop Normal and Industrial 
College of South Carolina, at Rock Hill, is 
a@ finely equipped institution for young 
white women. It has nearly 500 students, 
a library of more than 11,000 volumes, a 
farm of 144 acres, and a fine central build- 
ing, the entire plant having cost $300,000. 
This is one of the institutions at which 
South Carolina has established 124 schol- 
arships of $100 each, with free tuition; 
the other is Clemson College, an agricul- 
tural and industrial school for men. The 
Rock Hil! institution, though now a South 
Carolina State school, still bears the name 
given in recognition of aid received from 





Robert C, Winthrop of Massachusetts. 
Besides the normal and literary courses, 
it teaches stenography, dressmaking, mil- 
linery, bookkeeping, music, kindergarten, 
and the various industrial and manual 
training studies. The young women, most 
of whom are fitting for teachers, are said 
to be of an unusually pyre American type, 
and show great earnestness in their work. 

Drew College, at Carmel, N. Y., one of 
the pioneer educational institutions for 
women in the country, was burned recent- 
ly, and suffered a loss of fully $100,000, 
with only $25,000 insurance. The college 
was conducted under Methodist Episcopal 
auspices. 


The Agonistic Club, the debating soci- 
ety of Sophie Newcomb College, New Or- 
leans, will have a public debate on May 
19, to decide who shall be entitled to the 
medal that Mrs. Jennie Caldwell Nixon 
annually awards to the best debater. The 
subject for debate is, ‘‘Resolved, That 
Suffrage Be Given to Women.’’ There 
will be six debaters, three from the 
senior and three from the junior classes 
of Newcomb. 





A gift has come to Northfield Seminary 
from Mrs. Marion Janvier Carlton, a mem 
ber of the school in 1880-1881, now a mis- 
sionary in Sabathar, Punjab, North India. 
The gift is a model of the Taj Mahal, in 
the finest alabaster, perfect in every de- 
tail. Accompanying the model are sepa- 
rate sections of doors aod parts of the in- 
terior, also in alabaster, and resembling 
the most exquisite lacework. The present 
is made still more complete by several 
pictures of this wonderful tomb. The 
gift has been placed in Talcott library, 
and will increase the interest of visitors 
in the building that already contains the 
model of Solomon’s temple and the paint- 
ing of the ‘‘Ten Virgins,’ given by Mr. 
Wanamaker. F. M, A. 








ST. LOUIS BIENNIAL PROGRAM. 

Tuesday, May 17, 10 A. M., Council 
Meeting to discuss proposed amendments 
to the Constitution. Regular opening, 2 
P. M., at the Odeon, Mrs. D. T. 8. Deni- 
son presiding. Addresses of welcome by 
Mayor Wells of St. Louis, Mrs. P. N. 
Moore, president of the Missouri Federa- 
tion, and Mrs. W. E. Fischel, president of 
the Wednesday Club, St. Louis. Re- 
sponse by Mrs. Denison, Tuesday even- 
ing, literary session; address, Prof, E. H. 
Griggs of New Jersey, on The Expression 
and Interpretation of Human Life in Lit- 
erature. Wednesday morning, business 
and reports; afternoon, educational ses- 
sion with Mrs. F. L. Wean, of Illinois, on 
Compulsory Education Laws and their 
Enforcement, together with a discussion 
on Character-Building in Public Educa- 
tion; indirectly by literature and history 
and directly by required instruction. Also 
one on A National Aspect of Pyblic Edu- 
cation. Wednesday evening will be a 
Child Labor Session, with reports and ad- 
dress by Edgar Gardner Murphy, Alaba- 
ma, on Child Labor in America. 

Thursday, May 19, Day of Celebration, 
meeting in Festival Hall, World’s Fair 
Grounds, Welcome by President Francis 
of Louisiana Purchase Exposition, H. C. 
Ives, director of Museum of Fine Arts, 
and Mrs. V. J. Berryhill of Iowa for 
Louisiana Purchase States. Response, 
Mrs. Denison. Patriotic address will fol- 
low. Later, Federation will assemble in 
Fine Arts Building for unveiling and 
presentation of memorial tablet by Mre. 
Denison. 

This memorial will be a bronze tablet, 
erected by the Federation in commemora- 
tion of the acquisition of the Louisiana 
territory. The relief has a figure of Prog- 
ress leading the pioneer settlers toward 
the setting sun and the towering spires of 
Western civilization. The inscription is 
as follows: ‘'The acquisition of the ter- 
ritory is a credit to the broad and far- 
sighted statesmansbip of the great men to 
whom it was immediately due. It fol- 
lowed inevitably upon the great westward 
thrust of the settler-folk, a thrust which 
was delivered blindly, but which no rival 
race could parry. Roosevelt.’’ Prof. Ives 
will accept the tablet. A luncheon and 
reception to officers, delegates and dis- 
tinguished guests, given by Board of Lady 
Managers, will follow in the Woman’s 
Building. From 4to6 P.M. members of 
clubs of the Louisiana Purchase States 
will be at home in their respective State 
buildings to all other club members. 

Friday, industrial meeting in Odeon, 
Addresses, Organization among Working 
Women, by Miss May McDowell; Is the 
Ballot of Real Value to Working Women? 
Mrs, Sarah Platt Decker, of the State 
Board of Charities and Correction, Colo- 
rado; Value to Working Women of Co- 
operation of Clubs with Municipal Offi- 
cers, by Dr. Ernst Lederle, Ex-Commis- 
sioner of Health, New York City. Fri- 
day afternoon, State presidents’ reports. 
Evening meeting, addresses on Kecent 
Progress in Education, by Miss Elizabeth 
Harrison of Illinois; Education and De- 





mocracy, by Miss Jane Addams of Illinois, 
Address by President M. Carey Thomas 
of Bryn Mawr, Pa. Saturday morning, 
Household Economics discussed: The 
School as the Ally of the Home; Ethics 
and the Home; Our Relations to the 
Household Trades as Carried on Outside 
the Home. Saturday afternoon, press 
meeting, with short addresses from two 
men and two women, journalists, prom. 
nent members of the profession, followed 
by a reception to the executive committee 
of the World’s Press Parliament and their 
distinguished guests, as the leading rep- 
resentatives of journalism of the world 
will be holding their parliament in St. 
Louis the week of the biennial. 

Saturday evening, industrial meeting, 
addresses by Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer of 
New York, on Home-Destroying Indus- 
tries; Dr. John Graham Brooks, New 
Avenues of Industrial Education for 
Women; Mrs. Frederick Nathan, The 
Consumer as Final Arbiter. Monday 
morning, civil service reform. Address- 
es, The Merit System in Municipalities, 
by Mrs. I. B. Oakley, Pa.; Civil Service 
Reform in Public Institutions, by Dr. 
Emil Hirsch, Chicago, Ill. 

Monday afternoon, given up to recep- 
tions. Monday evening, library exten- 
sion. Addresses, The Inspiration of Li- 
braries, F. M. Crunden, librarian St. Louis 
Public Library; Story of a Travelling Li- 
brary, Mrs. Rose Carwood, Tenn.; Art as 
an Educator, Charles Zeublin, University 
of Chicago. Tuesday morning, civics. 
Address, How Can the Individual Be- 
come a Factor in Civics and Sanitation? 
by Dr. Darling, Commissioner of Public 
Healih, New York City. Tuesday after- 
noon, forestry. Addresses, Can Woman 
through Organization Influence Legisla- 
tion in Favor of Forestry? by Mrs. Lydia 
P. Williams, Minn.; Ten Years of Fores- 
try in Pennsylvania, by Mrs. Myra Dock, 
Pennsylvania. Tuesday evening, art ses- 
sion. Wednesday morning, election of 
officers and other business. Wednesday 
night, Presidents’ night. 





THE MAY FESTIVAL. 





(Continued from First Page.) 
with his fishing tackle and those scales. 
Some time after, a child was born in the 
next house, and the parents borrowed the 
scales to weigh him. The baby tipped 
the scales at 34 pounds. Perspective has 
much to do with our view of things; and 
we weigh arguments in scales that are 
affected by the personal equation. 

‘“‘When I went to a business college in 
my youth, there was only one young lady 
studying there, and she was supposed to 
have been admitted by favor, being a rela- 
tive of the principal. Now in every such 
college there are plenty of them. When 
I started to practise Jaw, not a firm in 
Portland employed a woman as a sten- 
ographer; now there is hardly a large firm 
that does not employ one or more, All 
this means a change. There has been a 
similar change in the opinion regarding 
women’s intellectual abilities, since a 
Sultan said, when it was proposed to open 
a school for girls, ‘You might as well try 
to teach a hen something as a girl.’ 

‘‘Who oppose this movement for equal 
suffrage? First, the man of routine, who 
is opposed to all progress in the future 
and forgets all the progress made in the 
past—the man who exists, but never 
moves; (2), those who are selfishly op- 
posed, like the corporations that grind 
down women’s wages, and like some labor 
union men who try to get better condi- 
tions for the working man, but forget the 
workipg woman; (3), those who are par- 
tial, like some women who give or be- 
queath a great deal of property for the 
benefit of boys but not of girls; and (4), 
those who honestly think it is for the 
best interests of women to occupy their 
present position. 

‘I believethat thereis something of more 
importance to women than suffrage, and 
that is the opportunity to earn a living 
and to be independent. We sometimes 
offer women angel cake when what they 
need is beef-steak. I believe in the wider 
sphere for women, and in suffrage as a 
part of it.’’ 

Judge Reynolds spoke of Garfield’s 
fondness for ‘‘The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” and his own respect for its 
author; and in closing expressed his faith 
in the final triumph of the cause. 

MRS, CROUKER’S ADDRESS. 

Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker said in 
part: 

“Many of you will remember ‘Nor- 
wood,’ the first and, I think, the last novel 
Henry Ward Beecher ever wrote. 
beautiful character in that story, he said, 
‘She comes to her womanhood slowly, be- 
cause she brings such a weight of talents 
and womanly virtues with her.’ So with 
this cause; itis slow in coming to matu- 
rity because it brings with it so much of 
good for both men and women. Those 
who go back 50 years, and take a little in- 
ventory of the condition of women then 
and now, will see that we have reason to 


Of one’ 





congratulate ourselves on the most mar. 
velous progress any cause has ever made, 

“The advance of women in industry and 
in education has been mentioned. Com. 
ing as I do from Ann Arbor, where Mich. 
igan University is located, with its 4,000 
students, 700 of them women, I have had 
a good chance to see this advance. In the 
educations] world, wonderful things have 
come to woman, yet without impairing 
her womanhood. The cause of politica] 
equality, which is also the cause of jus. 
tice and common sense, has to-day great 
allies; mighty factors are now at work to 
help it on which never existed in the past, 
Every man who has studied with a wo. 
man, and perbaps seen her take higher 
honors than he—every man who bas em. 
ployed an honorable young woman in his 
office, is getting a lesson in preparation 
for political equality. Like the gracious 
young woman in ‘Norwood,’ the cause ig 
coming on slowly, but oh, so deeply 
freighted! 

“Every young woman of to-day who 
can earn a dollar and be respected in do- 
ing it, who goes to college, who is admit- 
ted to the ministry, or to the practice of 
law or medicine, owes a debt of gratitude 
to the men and women on this platform. 
I wish to acknowledge it. It was the 
strong word of Mary A. Livermore that 
battered down for me the doors of the 
theological school, through which 75 
women have since passed; and I want to 
tell these pioneers that they no longer 
stand alone, but have to-day a thousand 
allies."’ 

MR. FRANK FOSTER'S ADDRESS, 

Mr. Frank K. Foster said in part: 

‘I suppose I am asked to represent 
those societies which are seeking better 
economic conditions for both men and 
women. The charge has often been made 
of late that the labor organizations stand 
for narrowing and restrictive tendencies, 
Wedeny it. Attempts have also been made 
to associate the trade-union movement 
with some of the reactionary tendencies 
of to-day. Itis not true. For years the 
voice of organized labor has been steadily 
and conspicuously raised in behalf of the 
cause you represent, It was endorsed by 
the great American Federation of Labor, 
a million and a quarter strong, which met 
in this hall’ last year. When you have 
been up to the Legislature, the protests 
have not come from the factories and the 
labor organizations, but from the philis- 
tinism of ‘culture,’ which has an instince- 
tive dread of any nearer approach to true 
democracy. Just asthe man who stands 
in the way of his fellows’ industrial ad- 
vancement has been patted on the back 
and called a ‘modern hero,’ so the ‘Antis’ 
have been fitted with halos more or less 
effulgent. 

‘*While the onus rests on men for the 
continuance of a barbaric social policy, of 
a monopoly of government in the hands 
of one half the people, yet the ‘Anti’ finds 
a seeming justification in the divided atti- 
tude of women, as in the trade-union 
movement we find our greatest obstacle in 
the divisions in our own ranks. I once 
heard Frederick Douglass tell how he 
prayed year after year for freedom, but 
still the driver’s whip cracked over his 
head, At last one day when he was pray- 
ing he seemed to hear a voice say, ‘Fred- 
erick, use your legs!’ He did so, and es- 
caped. The same principle holds good in 
every movement for social reform, Suc- 
cess must depend upon individual effort. 
When you go up to the State House with 
a united womanhood, the Legislature will 
not dare refuse. 

“You want the aid of organized labor. 
To-day reciprocity is in the air. We want 
your aid to drive the product of the sweat- 
shops out of the market. When you send 
us invitations to speak at your meetings, 
may we not expect that the stationery 
upon which they are written shall bear 
the union label? If we come before your 
committees at legislative hearings, can we 
not expect you occasionally to speak at 
ours in behalf of raising the school age 
and other ameliorative measures? If you 
could come in contact with the tragedy of 
the under-world, you would be glad to 
aid all efforts to bring about a better state 
of things. I am glad to hear that you 
have no scruples against the union label. 
The label means that the goods have been 
made under conditions of tolerable health 
and comfort for the workers. We have 
lately been told that happiness does not 
depend upon the amount of wages or the 
length of the working day; but it certain- 
ly promotes happiness to get a living 
wage, and to have a little leisure to enjoy 
it. 

“The trades union has been the most 
potent force in America for equal pay for 
women. There is in this city one organi- 
zation of women that has raised the pay 
of the women engaged in that trade from 
$3 per week to $5. 

“The Athenians built an altar ‘To the 
Unknown God.’ Coming through Ips- 
wich the other day, I saw a little monu- 
ment ‘To the unknown dead who fel! in 
defence of the Union.’ Besides the prom- 
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inent pioneers, the leaders, like those on 
this platform, there are a host of obscure 
helpers. When I visited Sevenoaks, I saw 
the long lines of graves of the blue and 
the gray whose very names are unknown 
—the rank and file. We ought to honor 
not only those who have gone in the van- 
guard and carried the flag, but the multi- 
tude of the unknown dead who have made 
this progress possible.” 


MRS, LIVERMORE’S ADDRESS. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore said in part: 

“I had a call the other day from an 
ardent suffragist who has lately come in- 
to the movement. She came to talk to me 
about ‘the failure of our cause.’ No re- 
form that is being carried forward to-day 
has ever been so victorious. I joined in 
1850, after the first National Woman’s 
Rights Convention, which was held in 
Worcester, Mass. My husband, like Judge 
Reynolds, was a suffragist before he was 
married. His wife was not; she was his 
convert. When the convention was ad- 
yertised, he asked, ‘Wouldn’t you like to 
go?’ I answered, ‘No, I don’t want to. 
Besides, I can not leave the babies.’ He 
said, ‘Can’t you trust them to me for 
once?’ I said, ‘You are a very affection- 
ate father, but I think not.’ So I only 
sent in my name as that of a sympathizer. 
But when the war came, and we were 
plunged into that awful hell, and we all 
had to stand upand do our best, I saw 
things of which I had not known, and I 
thought more and more, and became a 
decided suffragist; and I went with all 
my force into working and speaking for 
the ballot. My husband was the editor 
of a paper, and I was his associate, and 
this gave me great opportunities to know 
what was happening to women; and I 
filled a huge scrap-book with clippings 
recording their advance. Finally I burned 
it; it got too big. 

“Failure! Look at thechange. When 
I was 18, there were only 17 occupations 
open to women; when I was 30, there 
were only 33. When this movement began, 
no college or professional school was ac- 
cessible to women. No woman was al- 
lowed to control a penny of her own earn- 
ings. In every State the father was the 
sole legal owner of the child. He could 
give the baby away, and sometimes did, 
even before it was born, if he found him- 
self likely to die and wanted to bequeath 
it to his relations. But that most men 
were better than the law, women would 
have been up in hot and angry rebellion. 
John Bright once said to me at his own 
table, ‘If women ever get the vote, I hope 
the men will emigrate.’ His favorite sis- 
ter said, ‘Dear me! Considering the laws 
on our statute books, the wonder is that 
the women have not emigrated.’ 

‘‘Matthew Vassar had Vassar College 
built according to his own plans, and 
when it was finished, no bedroom had a 
closet. He said, ‘Oh, well, I will put on 
each door two hooks, one for the student’s 
best dress and the other for her everyday 
dress.’ That childless husband never 
knew that 22 hooks would not suffice for 
the wardrobe of a college girl of to day. 

‘‘Women have now got most of these 
rights, and the ballot cannot be long de- 
layed. There is a great deal of belief in 
it in the community. People tell you 
that it is bound to come; the movement is 
going on by its own gravity. I am in- 
vited to go and talk on all sorts of sub- 
jects; and if Iam to speak, for instance, 
on ‘Libraries Past and Present,’ I fix up 
beforehand a little sentence on suffrage, 
to test the audience; and they almost al- 
ways applaud it enthusiastically. Die? 
The woman suffrage movement is no more 
going to die out than the women them- 
selves are. We want to be the recognized, 
legal equals of men, and nothing but the 
ballot will make us 80.” 


PROF, GARDNER’S ADDRESS. 


Prof. George E. Gardner, of the Boston 
University Law School, said in part: 


I have listened to Mrs. Livermore in 
mingled terror and admiration—admira- 
tion of her power, clearness and force, 
and terror lest there should be nothing 
left for anyone else to say. It isan honor 
to be here and to speak a word for a 
righteous cause, which, in virtue of its 
righteousness, is sure to prevail. 

During the past week, I have been 
spending a little of my scant leisure, very 
unprofitably, in reading literature against 
woman suffrage. The main objections 
seem to be four: 

(1). It is undesirable that women should 
enter politics. Who ever supposed that 
most women were going to? Most men 
do not enter politics, though they vote. 
One would suppose that woman’s sphere 
was the home and that man’s sphere was 
politics. Itis nothing of the sort. 

(2). The burden of political duties 
should not be imposed on an already 
overburdened sex; it would be unkind. 
This isa new note. It used to be said 
that women were not competent. To-day 
Dr. Lyman Abbott seriously argues in his 
paper that a competent sex should not be 
“burdened”? with American citizenship! 
Does anyone think that American men, 
because they can vote, are more burdened 
than unnaturalized foreigners? I consider 
myself a good citizen; but there is not a 
Woman of ordinary intelligence in Massa- 
chusetts who could not give as much time 








to public duties as I do, without harming 
her functions as a wife and mother, or 
overstraining her mind; and I dare say 
the same ia true of Dr. Lyman Abbott. 

(3). Women cannot fight. When the 
chief business of the human race was 
war, it might seem that the men, who 
did most of the fighting, might properly 
decide all public questions; but now war 
is growing less frequent, and we hope it 
will cease. Moreover, women are as 
much involved as men in the results of 
war. Do you think that the Japanese and 
Russian wives and mothers are less con- 
cerned in the outcome of the conflict than 
their husbands and sons? We migkt as 
well say that since most men cannot cook, 
they should have no say about their 
victuals. 

(4). Women do not want to vote. How 
do you know that they do not? Almost 
all the leading and representative women 
say that they do. I donot think tbat it 
makes much difference whether they do 
ornot. Rhode Island a few years ago let 
no man vote who did net own $200 worth 
of land. This rule was abolished, not be- 
cause the landless men were crying out 
for the ballot, but because it was not a 
rational test. Until) lately, no man who 
did not own $5,000 worth of land in fee 
could be Governor of Massachusetts, 
This likewise was repealed—not because 
men without that amount of land were 
complaining. but because it was an irra- 
tional test. It is wrong to impose an es- 
sentially irrational test in so important a 
matter as the suffrage. 

If women could vote, we should have a 
better State, because we should have a 
larger number of intelligent persons study- 
ing public problems, I believe in democ- 
racy, in the country and the people. If 
there are a large number of persons with 
sound brains and good hearts, who are 
capable of voting, is it not better to be 
able to call upon all humanity than upon 
only half of it? 


MRS, WARD'S ADDRESS. 
Mrs. May Alden Ward, president of 
the Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, said in part: 


When Mrs. Crooker told us about the 
womanly behavior of the girls in college, 
I thought of the different ideal of woman- 
liness in different generations. The hero- 
ine in vogue in the novels of any given 
time shows the feminine ideal of that 
time. Inthe novels read by our grand- 
mothers, the heroine is very young—she 
is capable of solving all the problems 
of life at 17; she is very delicate, and can 
be relied upon to faint in any emergency; 
she weeps; she trembles; she is generally 
shut up in some terrible castle and waits 
there for her lover to come and deliver 
her; but she never lifts a fingerin herown 
behalf. How different is the feminine 
ideal of to-day! 

A great change is coming over the 
clubs in regard to woman suffrage. Only 
four or five years ago, when it was pro- 
posed that our State Federation should 
recommend women to use their school 
vote, the idea was considered so alarm- 
ing that a special meeting of the State 
Board was called, and there was much 
opposition; and the proposal was only 
carried at last by the argument that 
school suffrage was an accomplished fact, 
and that we must accept its responsibil- 
ities. Two years ago, the State Federa- 
tion devoted a day to the question of in- 
creasing women’s school vote, without 
objection from anybody. 

In looking over the program for the 
coming Biennial of the General Federa- 
tion at St. Louis, I am struck by the 
change in the subjects to be considered, 
they are so much more serious and solid 
than they used'to be. Many are legisla- 
tive and legal. We now have committees 
on child labor, on legislation affecting 
working women, etc., and the more the 
club women get interested in these ques- 
tions, the more they learn to desire the 
ballot. The clubs are helping the suffrage 
movement by awakening the civic con- 
science in women. I see that at St. Louis 
Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker is to give an ad- 
dress on what the ballot can do for work- 
ing women. That would not have been 
possible two years ago. A little boy came 
home very proud because he had taken 
part in organizing a small club. His 
mother asked, ‘‘Are you the president?”’ 
‘“No.’’ “The secretary?” “No.’’ ‘The 
treasurer?”’ ‘“No.’’ ‘‘What are you, 
then?” “I’m the boss of the whole 
thing—I am the majority!’ We hope 
that through the clubs and otherwise, the 
civic conscience of women will become 
educated to such a point that the suffra- 
gists will be the majority. 


MR. BLACKWELL’S ADDRESS, 


Henry B. Blackwell said: 


Year after year, at our annual Suffrage 
Festival, I ask myself what heve been the 
gains for women since we last met? In 
what respects has their lot been bettered? 
When and where and how have their 
rights been safeguarded and their inter- 
ests promoted? 

Among the direct gains of the year we 
note the voting of 850 000 women in the first 
national election of Federated Australia; 
the adoption of woman suffrage by the 
province of Tasmania, and the passage of 
a resolution for Parliamentary woman 
suffrage, 182 to 68, by the British House 
of Commons. ; 

In New England every State suffrage 
society has done active work. In Massa- 
chusetts, Gov. Bates recommended mu- 
nicipal suffrage in his message, thus stir- 
ring up much educational discussion, and 
in Rhode Island, Gov. Garvin went per- 
sonally before the legislative committee 
and spoke in advocacy of the presidential 
woman suffrage bill. New Hampshire 
has greatly increased its orgavization, 
Vermont has kept up her work, and excel- 
lent meetings have been held in Connecti- 
cut and Maine. 

The value of recent New England legis- 





lation, giving mothers equal custody and 
control of their minor children, has just 
been shown in the success of a New York 
mother in regaining, by the action of Mas- 
sachusetts courts, ber son, stolen from his 
home by an unfaithful husband, and con- 
cealed under a false name in a Boston in- 
stitution. But for this change of law, the 
child would have been given to the father. 
Evidence of growing respect for women 
is everywhere apparent. Womeo are tak- 
ing a more active interest in national poli- 
tics than ever before. In the coming pres- 
idential campaign they will make them- 
selves felt. Two hundred thousand wom- 
en will vote next November for President 
in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and Idaho. 
Those 200,000 women’s votes may possi- 
bly turn the scale and decide the issue. 
Meanwhile let women’s influence be ex- 
erted in behalf of peace. Let them pro- 
test against the misuse of their taxes in 


‘enormous expenditures for army and navy 


—nearly 200 million dollars in a single 
year. Let them urge humanitarian Amer- 
ican diplomacy to bring about a satisfac- 
tory settlement of the unhappy contro- 
versy between Japan and Russia, whereby 
the independence of Korea and China may 
be ensured. Let women stand for univer- 
sal liberty alike for women and for men. 
God works for all. You cannot hem the 
hope of being free 
By parallels of latitude, by mountain range 


or sea. 
Put golden padlocks on Truth’s lips; be cal- 
lous as you will— 
From heart to heart, through all the world, 
runs one electric thrill. 


MRS. MEAD'S ADDRESS. 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead said in part: 


Keformers too often forget that the ef- 
fective work of the world ‘is largely indi- 
rect. Iam sorry it is so; I like the direct 
way best. But it is as Emerson says— 
“Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor's creed hath lent.’ 

A woman who is broad-minded and 
tactful is herself the most effective argu- 
ment for suffrage. Therefore I was glad 
when it was voted at the National Suf- 
frage Convention to recommend the clubs 
to work for other social needs as well, 


Mrs. Mead told what good work the 
Boston E. S. A. for Good Government has 
done on various lines, and continued: 


I am readipg Miss McCracken’s articles 
on the ‘‘Women of America’ with great 
pleasure, despite her misguided article on 
Colorado. But it strikes me that she is 
writing about only one class of women. 
Not one man or woman in ten has a high- 
school education. Most of us are very 
superficially educated. I believe fewer 
women are reading Emerson or Ruskin 
to-day than ten years ago. We are read- 
‘ing fewer books and more newspapers, 
and now we are even getting someone to 
tell us what is in the newspapers. Let us 
try to arouse a higher mental and spirit- 
ual life. The women’s clubs are a help; 
but when a woman listens one day to a 
lecture on orchids, and the next day to 
one on Alaska, and the next on the 
chafing-dish, and the next on child-train- 
ing, she does not get much out of it, es- 
pecially if she takes no part herself, but 
just sits and has it poured into her. It is 
the duty of serious women such as are 
here to-night to spiritualize a country 
that is in danger of growing more and 
more materialistic. 


Mrs. Mead referred in conclusion to the 
dangers of militarism, and the importance 
of getting the next Congress to pass meas- 
ures that will promote international arbi- 
tration. 

After singing a verse of ‘‘America,”’ the 
meeting adjourned. 





HOTELS AT BERLIN. 


To answer many inquiries in regard to 
Headquarters at Berlin, I write to all 
Council women who are readers of the 
JOURNAL to say that I am in receipt of 
a letter from Mr. Edward Gutscher, pro- 
prietor of the Palast Hotel, which offers 
very favorable terms. Mr. Gutscher will 
make areduction of fifteen per cent. from 
the regular schedule price of rooms to 
members of the International Council. 
O! course the price of meals would be reg- 
ulated according to individual taste. 

The rooms offered are described as be- 
ing ‘‘extremely well furnisued, airy, and 
pleasantly situated, on the third and 
fourth floors.’’ There will also be placed 
at the disposal of the Council *‘a hand- 
some salon on the ground fleor, capable 
of accommodating sixty or eighty per- 
sons, also a large ante-room, equally well 
furnished.” 

Members of the Council desiring accom- 
modation at the Headquarters are request- 
ed to send in their individual applications 
for rooms directly to the proprietor, who 
may be addressed ‘‘Palast Hotel, Leipziger 
und Potsdammer Platz, Berlin, W. 9.”’ 

May Wricut SEWALL. 


IN MEMORIAM. 





MRS. LEMIRA HATHAWAY BALDWIN. 

Mrs. Lemira Hathaway Baldwin, one of 
the oldest residents of Worcester, died 
last week, aged 91. Mrs. Baldwin was 
the widow of Hon. John D. Baldwin, who 
for many years was editor of the Worces- 
ter Spy, six years the Representative in 
Congress from his district, and an author 
of wide fame in the field of ancient his- 
tory. 

Few live so many years beyond the 
Psalmist’s limit of three score years and 





ten. 
Dighton. She was the third of ten chil- 
dren, five of whom lived to see 80 years or 
more. She was born March 6, 1813, and 
in 183? married Mr. Baldwin, then a young 
student of theology. As a minister’s 
wife in a Connecticut village the first sev- 
enteen years of her married life, she found 
ample opportunity for work. Cheerful, 
helpful and strang, she formed an impor- 
tant part of the quiet and idyllic life for- 
merly so characteristic of New England, 
not then become an aggregation of cities, 

She was particularly interested in the 
elevation of women, and ever a stout ad- 
vocate of the right of women to vote. 
She was an interested witness of the great 
political and social changes in this coun- 
try extending over nearly a century, and 
could give descriptions of the customs of 
the days when she was a girl. Up to the 
time of her marriage, flint and steel and 
tinder box were the tools with which fire 
was started. The girls of her time carded 
wool and cotion by hand, spun it into 
thread and wove the thread into cloth on 
hand looms. It was the custom to pre- 
pare a toddy for the minister when he 
made his periodical visits. She, who was 
one of the most uncompromising of tem- 
perance women, was as a girl the bearer 
of this fragrant cup on many an occasion. 
The hundred and one things now consid- 
ered essential in househeeping were un- 
known in ber youth, and all the wonder- 
ful discoveries of the century have taken 
place since she became a thoughtful ob- 
server. 

In her 92d year, having outlived all her 
brothers and sisters and troops of friends, 
with children, grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren about her, she passed from 
this life to other spheres of activity, 
whither nearly all who in her youthful 
days were known to her had already pre- 
ceded her, 

“On a vaster sea ber sail 


Drifts beyond our beck and hail.” 
J. 8. B. 
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NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 
New York, May 8, 1904. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The recent decision of the Supreme 
Court that teachers may marry and yet 
continue their labors, and that this ruling 
shall apply to instructors of both sexes, 
has already brought forth fruit, and the 
women who have taken unto themselves 
husbands within the year and who wish 
still to continue their duties in the 
schools, are demanding to be re-instated. 
The case of Mrs. Jennie M. Vandewater, 
formerly Miss Patterson, will be remem- 
bered as one of special interest. This 
young woman had given her attention to 
deficient children and had done excellent 
work with that class of unfortunates. 
For some time she was able to prevent 
the fact of her marriage from becoming 
known, but at last acknowledged the 
charge that she had wedded the man of 
her choice. She was promptly dismissed 
from her school. Since the judicial deci- 
sion that marriage is not an offence pun- 
ishable with discharge from position, Mrs. 
Vandewater has demanded her restora- 
tion, and the Board of Education at a re- 
cent meeting re-instated her in her former 
place, At the same meeting the Board 
decided to drop the charges against Miss 
Amelia Stamm, also a Brooklyn teacher, 
who had been accused of having entered 
the “holy bonds of matrimony.” 

The papers have had many amusing 
suggestions in regard to the possible ef- 
fects of this usage. It is pointed out that 
a@ young woman with an income of from 
$600 a year upwards to $2,500, will be an 
eligible parti for any young man starting 
out in life, and in one journal appears a 
humorous account of a pretty teacher who 
complained that she was already over- 
whelmed with offers of marriage from a 
variety of persons. However, the good 
old usage continues to prevail, and most 
brides of the season have resigued from 
school as a preliminary to the nuptials. It 
is a point gained, however, that a discrimi- 
nation which was founded on sex alone 
has’been removed. 

Miss Margaret Haley, the Chicago in- 
structor who made such a valiant fight for 
the advance in the salaries of the women 
teachers of that city, made a speech here 
lately in which she urged upon the teach- 
ers the importance of organization to 
improve their condition. She was evi- 
dently ignorant of the fact that the wom- 
en in the schools are organized admirably, 
and that it is owing to these organizations 
that they have secured their present ad- 
vance in salaries and the many other ad- 
vantages they enjoy. 

The contlict between the Daughters of 
the Revolution and the Colonial Dames as 
to which of these two bodies shall have 
possession of the Jumel mansion still con- 
tinues. Recently a delegation from the 
Daughters waited on Mayor McClellan tu 
enlist his sympathies for their claims. 
Mrs. Samuel J. Kramer, who was the first 
speaker, began her argument by asserting 


that the Daughters of the Revolution ! 


Her childhood home was in North | 








sprang from Revolutionary ancestry, 
while the Colonial Dames were largely 
descended from Tories, but was speedily 
interrupted by the Mayor, who had been 
studying the law, and now called the at- 
tention of the ladies to the fact that he 
had no power to make the decision, but 
that it rested with Commissioner Pallas. 
So the delegates had to content them- 
selves with asking his Honor to sign the 
bill, and retire gracefully. Meantime it is 
said that Commissioner Pallas has been 
greatly relieved to learn that there is 
nothing in the act which will oblige him 
to grant a public hearing. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
100 Lexington Avenue. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, president of the 
“Friends of Armenia,’’ presided at a 
meeting held in Faneuil Hall last Satur- 
day to listen toa lecture on the Eastern 
question by M. Anatole Leroy Beaulieu. 
There were also addresses by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Prof. William G. Ward, 
and Henry B. Blackwell. The audience 
was enthusiastic. 


Rey. George Willis Cooke, the well- 
known author and advocate of woman 
suffrage, will lecture on **Women’s Share 
in the Evolution of Humanity,’’ Wednes- 
day, May 25, at 8 P. M., at the Dudley St. 
Opera House, Boston. The meetiog will 
begin with a short address in memory of 
Representative Frederick O. McCartney. 
Admission free, 


Madame Paul Bert recently presided 
over the distribution of prizes at a Lycée 
for young girls at Auxerre. This was the 
first time that a woman had presided at 
such a function iu France, The late M. 
Paul Bert, when Minister of Public In- 
Structiou, created the tirst colleges for 
gitls, one of which, Auxerre, has since 
been changed into a Lycée. The choice of 
Madame Bert to give away the prizes was 
therefore a graceful compliment to her 
husband, 


At the annual business meeting of the 
New England W. S. A. on May 11, encour- 
aging reports were given from all the New 
Hngland States. The resolutions adopted 
and the officers elected are published 
elsewhere, At the public meeting on the 
evening of May 11, addresses were made 
by Mrs. Susan 8. Fessenden, Mr. T. Funa- 
hashi of Japan, Mrs, Fanny Héppe Moser 
of Switzerland, Mr. and Miss Blackwell. 
The bulk of Mr. Funahashi’s paper on 
“The Patriotism of Japanese women’”’ will 
be given next week. Several letters were 
read. Prof. Borden P. Bowne wrote: “I 
am in the fullest and heartiest sympathy 
with the woman suffrage movement.” 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward wrote: 
“My heart is with your cause, as it has 
been for thirty years.” 








BERKSHIRE HILLS AND THE EXPOSITION. 


Views of the most beautiful mountain 
scenery in the old Bay State will adorn 
the walls of the Masachusetts Building at 
the St. Louis Exposition. A dozen pic- 
tures taken among the Berkshire Hills by 
Herbert W. Taylor of Cambridge have 
been enlarged and made up in water col- 
ors. These will be beautiful decorations, 
and a veritable revelation to thousands 
of people from all parts of the world, who 
will for the first time become familiar 
with the enchanting scenery that renders 
a ride over the the Bostun & Albany Rail- 
road one of the most delightful on this 
continent. The specimens exhibited at 
the down-town ticket-office of the Boston 
& Albany Railroad have received the 
highest praise, and give an idea of the 
fine show the whole number will make at 
the great Exposition. They will attract 
to the East many who would not otherwise 
take that trip in tvuring the country. 
Even to numbers of our own citizens these 
views will be a surprise, however much 
they may have heard of the beautiful 
scenery of Western Massachusetts and 
the Berkshire Hills. 

We have received from Mr. A. S. Han- 
son, the General Passenger Agent, a finely 
printed brochure, containing several pic- 
tures taken by Mr. Taylor on a trip 
through the hills, accompanied by Mr. 
Hansvun’s able assistant, Mr. C. L. Ackiss, 
who presents the attractions of the ‘’Rail- 
road Beautiful’’ to the travelling public. 
Mr. Taylor remarks that ‘‘his fine appre- 
ciation of the composition of a picture 
made him a congenial and helpful com- 
rade.’’ The search for a point of view for 
a fine picture among such picturesque 
scenery is a fascinating occupation, and 
all the more so when two souls that feel 
as one look out of four eyes upon it. 
These gentlemen have acceptably im- 
proved their opportunities, the result be- 
ing a group of charming scenes along the 
line, embracing mountain and valley, 
river, forest and meadow. The brochure, 
fitly named **A Railroad Idyl,”’ is an artis- 
tic piece of work, being areprint from the 
American Jourval of Photography. The 
Boston & Albany management besides 
having its route amid most artistic and 
pleasing stations, uses the best artistic 
methods in communicating its attractions 
to the public. 
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I WONDER WHY. 
BY MARY FARRAH. 
I wonder why the world’s so bright, 
No matter what the weather, 
So full of beauty and delight 
For us to share together; 
I wonder why the sky should be 
So deeply blue above you ;— 
Perhaps it’s just because, you see, 
1 love you! 


I wonder why my heart should sing 
All day a song of gladness, 
Why every season should be Spring, 
No thought of care or sadness ; 
Why every night the stars should glow 
With meanings just above me ;— 
Perhaps it's just because I know 
You love me! 
—The Leisure Hour. 
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THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. 





BY KATHARINE ALISON BROCK. 
There is a hidden chamber in my heart 
Where one called Memory keeps my pre- 
cious things; 
She guards them patiently with jealous 
wings, 
Those treasures Love and [ have set apart. 


And sometimes, in the quiet eventide, 
With ali the long day’s work and worry o’er, 
I steal away bebind that secret door 

And for a while with Memory [ abide. 


Then one by one she brings them forth for 
me, 

My priceless jewels trusted to her care, 

Loosens their wrappings, shows each beauty 
rare, : 

And spreads them for my weary eyes to see. 


But, suddenly, I see another stand 
At Memory’s side, with misty, tear-wet face, 
And, till Sleep draws me thence with close 








embrace, 
Sadness with Memory lingers hand in hand. 
—Good Words 
a 
SUSQUECO.* 


BY BENJAMIN F. LEGGETT. 





Through the shadows cool and dim 
Willow-woven by its rim, 
Threading meadow lands of bloom 
Where the flowers give it room, 
Through a sweet idyllic dream 
Runs the naiad-baunted stream,— 
Ever crooning sweet: st song 

Where the reeds and rushes throng ;-- 
Through the valley’s green and gold 
Where the tides of battle rolled 

In the stormy days of old, 

Softly glide in rhythmic tlow 

The pictured waves of Sut queco! 


Susqueco, O Susqueco! 

How thy singing waters flow— 

From the fountains in the hills, 
From the laughing, limpid rills, 

Fed by crystal dew and rain, 
Gleaming through the fields of grain, 
Dreaming by the slopes of fern 
Where the lady-slippers burn, 
Where the ponderous mill-wheels turn, 
Past the miller’s dusty doors, 

By the lily-whitened shores, 

While the sunshine softly lies 

On thy mirror of the skies! 


Susqueco, O Susqueco! 

Whither do thy waters flow ? 
Under arches builded wide— 
Rounded circles in the tide, 

Under bridges mossy brown, 
Through the meadows tlowing down, 
Through the woodland and the lea, 
Singing ever towards the sea, 
Where the song is hushed at last 
When the idle dream is past, 

In the infinite and vast :— 

Thither do thy waters flow, 

Stream of beauty—Susqueco! 


*The Indian name for the Brandywine. 
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A Sister to Balaam. 


BY HATTIE 

‘‘I'd like to borrow a fresh egg, please.” 

Miss Martha was washing the cream 
pitcher, a pitcher of the quaint blue ware 
which had belonged to her grandmother, 
and she did not look around until the del- 
icate operation was finished. Then she 
turned squarely and faced her caller. She 
was a trim, active little woman who had 
not lost her youthful slenderness, and 
though she had begun to speak of herself 
as an old woman, her friends were in- 
clined to regard the title as a joke. 

The girl in the doorway was of an exag- 
gerated slenderness that made Miss Mar- 
tha seem almost portly, and her eyes met 
Miss Martha’s with the unwavering inten- 
sity of one who claims a right rather than 
asks a favor. After a moment she repeat- 
ed her request: ‘If you please, I'd like to 
borrow a fresh egg.”’ 

“H’m!"’ retlected Miss Martha; ‘‘yester- 
day it was half a loaf of bread, wasn’t it?’’ 

“That’s what I asked for,’’ said the 
caller; ‘“‘you gave me a whole loaf.” 

“‘And the day before,’”’ continued Miss 
Martha, taking no notice of this reply, ‘‘it 
was a cup of milk.”’ 

The girl in the doorway nodded, still 
keeping her unwinking gaze on Miss Mar- 
tha’s face. Miss Martha, vainly scrutin- 


LUMMIS. 








izing her caller’s face for any trace of em- 
barrassment, was annoyed to find berself 
flushing to the roots of her hair. 

**I can’t say that I approve of borrow- 
ing,’’ Miss Martha went on. “If I run 
out of soda or molasses, I just tell myself 
that it serves me right for not being more 
foresighted, and I get along without what 
I want till I’ve had a chance to go to town. 
And as long as I’ve got principles against 
borrowing,’’ she concluded, swallowing a 
lump in her throat, “it’s no more’n rea- 
sonable that I shouldn’t believe in lend- 
ing.”’ 

“Then aren’t you going to let me have 
a fresh egg?’’ asked the girl in the door- 
way. She spoke dispassionately, as if she 
were merely interested to know how far 
Miss Martha’s principles would carry 
her. 

Miss Martha rallied her forces. ‘No, I 
guess not. You see, this thing’s got to 
stop some time. And it might as well be 
now as ever.”’ 

**Good-by,’’ said the girl, turning away. 
Then, as if she feared she had been ab- 
rupt, she halted on the doorstep to say, 
‘‘It’s a nice morning.’’ But Miss Martha 
dropped into a chair and wiped her damp 
forehead. 

“My! that girl’s a case,”’ she ejaculated, 
with a distinct sense of relief as she heard 
the gate click behind her visitor. ‘She's 
brazen, that’s what she is! The way she 
looks at you makes you feel as small as if 
she had caught you in some mean trick, 
I suppose [’ll have to buy that Bailey 
place yet, and tear that house down, to 
get rid of the neighbors it brings.” 

“The Bailey place’ was, in fact, the 
bitter drop in Miss Martha’s cup. The 
tumble-down house was half-way down 
the slope of the hill which was crowned 
by Miss Martha’s neat cottage. Much of 
the time it was empty, ard then Miss 
Martha suspected it of affording a haven 
to tramps. The rest of the year it was 
occupied by shiftless tenants, whom she 
rated below the tramps, inasmuch as they 
were so much more in evidence, The last 
occupants had been in possession less than 
a week, and the various steps in their ac- 
quaintance had been outlined by Miss 
Martha in her conversation with the girl 
in the doorway. 

The hours went by, and even at night- 
fall Miss Martha had not regained her 
accustomed equanimity. Either the day 
had been peculiarly full of small vexa- 
tions, or her morning’s encounter with 
her neighbor had been more disturbing 
than she would acknowledge. Even the 
counting of the eggs was a disappoint- 
ment. Miss Martha’s pride in her hens 
was only equalled by the admiration of 
the women in the neighborhood, who were 
in the habit of declaring that they would 
give the world to know what Miss Martha 
did to her hens to make them lay so. At 
this season of the year she could depend 
upon them to do their duty about as she 
depended on the sunrise, but to-day the 
number fell short by one. And strangest 
of all, it was Speckle who was the delin- 
quent. Speckle’s big brown contribution 
to the common store was unmistakable, 
but for once it was conspicuous by its ab- 
sence, 

The next day the same thing happened. 
The first omission bad made Miss Martha 
frown. The second set her to thinking. 
Speckle did not want to sit, that was cer- 
tain, and she was not a hen to take unrea- 
sonable freaks, like a foolish young pullet. 
There was a possibility that she had stolen 
her nest, but Speckle had never done such 
a thing in all her decorous life. ‘I 
thought sbe took it wonderfully cool 
when I wouldn’t let her have that egg,”’ 
said Miss Martha to herself, her lips 
tightening. “I guess she’ll bear watch- 
ing.’’ And the pronoun did not refer to 
Speckle. 

Along in the forenoon of the third day, 
Miss Martha put on her hat and started 
down the hill in the direction of the Bailey 
house, with a vague purpose of meeting 
her girl neighbor and dropping a hint 
which would stop her in her dishonest 
career. But, instead, it was Miss Martha 
who received the check. As she advanced 
toward her neighbor’s, her eyes wandered 
to the dilapidated side porch, overhung 
with tangled vines, and there on the up- 
per step sat a speckled hen. Miss Mar- 
tha rubbed her eyes, but those trusted or- 
gans had not played her false. The hen 
was Speckle, and even as her mistress 
stood and stared, she rose to her feet with 
the triumphant cackle which had glad- 
dened Miss Martha’s heart so often in the 
past. There was only one explanation of 
the singular circumstance—Speckle had 
taken it upon herself to grant the favor 
her mistress had refused! 

Miss Martha turned and went home 
with a strange sense of bewilderment. 
She was too upset to prepare her usual 
hearty dinner, and instead made herself a 
cup of tea, like any one in the world but 
a sensible spinster who had kept house 
alone for a matter of twenty-five years. 
She was washing the single cup and sau- 
cer when footsteps sounded on the walk, 
and the girl from the Bailey house came 





into the kitchen. She held in her band a 
tin dish containing three eggs, and she 
set them down on the table. 

“I suppose I ought to have told you be- 
fore,’’ she said, as Miss Martha turned, 
tremulously. ‘Your speckled hen’s been 
stealing her nest. For the last three days 
she’s laid on our doorstep.”’ 

She looked as if she did not expect to 
be believed, but Miss Martha had good 
reason for thinking the improbable story 
true, ‘Won't you sit down?’’ she said, 
appealingly. 

The girl did not seem to hear the invi- 
tation. “I don’t know as I need to tell 
you,”’ she went on, “but I guess I will. I 
came near keeping those eggs. I thought 
—’’ her resolute young voice broke sud- 
denly—‘‘{ thought maybe the Lord had 
sent them.”’ 

**O dear me!”’ cried Miss Martha. She 
crossed the room and laid ber hand on the 
visitor’s arm. ‘You sit right down,” she 
half commanded, half entreated. “I’ve 
got to understand this.” — 

The girl sank into the nearest chair and 
began to cry. ‘‘It was for mother I want- 
ed the things,’’ she sobbed. ‘‘The doctor 
said she’d got te have nourishing food, 
and what’s a gir! to do when her father 
drinks? Half the time he’s out of work, 
and when he gets a little money he spends 
it for more whiskey.”’ 

The undemonstrative New England wo- 
man clasped her visitor’s hand. The girl 
leaned her head against the friendly shoul- 
der and wept as if there were comfort 
both in the contact and the tears. 

“I didn’t blame you any of the time. It 
was ’most a lie, anyway, when I asked you 
to lend things, just as if I meant to pay 
’em back. I knew it was the same as 
begging, but somehow I didn’t care if 
only mother would get well.” 

**You sit still in that chair,’’ Miss Mar- 
tha commanded. ‘Don’t stir out of it till 
I get back.’’ She hurried into the pantry, 
and began to fill a basket which stood 
upon the shelves. It was a heavy basket 
when she brought it out, for Miss Mar- 
tha’s housekeeping was on a liberal scale, 
if she did live by herself. 

“You'll let me scrub or something to 
pay you back, won’t you?” said the girl, 
lifting eyes eloquent with gratitude. ‘‘I 
can do ’most all kinds of work. I don’t 
care how hard it is.”’ 

“Don’t worry about paying it back,’’ 
Miss Martha returned, patting her shoul- 
der. “But I don’t say you can’t help me 
out some day. That’s what neighbors 
are for, you know, to help each other. 
Tell your mother I'll drop in to see her 
to-morrow. I’m a pretty good hand at 
fixing up sick folks.”’ 

After her visitor’s departure, Miss Mar- 
tha made an errand to the back yard, and 
carried Speckle some scraps, which that 
sagacious fowl took from her hand, ‘I 
can promise you one thing,’’ said Miss 
Martha, looking fondly down on her fa- 
vorite, “you won’t ever be fricasseed or 
made into a pie, no matter if a dozen min- 
isters came to dinner, and there wasn’t a 
scrap of meat in the house except bacon. 
It’s a queer thing,’’ added Miss Martha, a 
touch of solemnity creeping into her 
voice, ‘for a woman of my age to be 
taught her duty by a speckled hen. Dumb 
things see more than we do, sometimes. I 
can’t help thinking that I’ll feel like a 
sort of sister to Balaam for the rest of my 
natural life.—Christian Advocate. 
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NEW METHODS IN EDUCATION. 

Plans have been completed for a ‘‘float- 
ing Chautauqua,”’ to be established on the 
Chicago River for the instruction of school 
children in the geography and geology of 
the city and the methods of carrying on 
commerce. Two steamers will be hired 
by Principal William W. Watt as soon as 
the schools close for the summer vacation. 
Lecture rooms will be fitted up on the 
freight decks for the accommodation of 
two hundred pupils. The boats will make 
three trips daily. One journey will be 
down the Chicago River every morning. 
Afternoons the vessels will cruise along 
the city water front, observing the topo- 
graphical features, and visits to the cribs 
and other points of interest will be made. 
The lectures will be given while the boats 
are anchored off Grant Park. A brass 
band will be taken on all the expeditions. 


M. Alfred Nast, of the University of 
Paris, communicates to La Revue Univer- 
sitaire a project under discussion among 
the teachers of political economy and soci- 
ology. It is proposed to organize a band 
of students for the purpose of making 
‘sociological excursions”’ to philanthropic 
and reform institutions, to factories, dis- 
tributing centres, and similar points of 
interest, providing practical observations 
along the lines of economics and sociol- 
ogy. For some years past, Mr. Charles 
Gide has directed such observations on a 
small scale among the students of the 
University of Paris, and the project under 
consideration is carrying out the same 
idea on a larger scale that will admit oth- 





ers beside students specializing in these 
subjects. 

A new departure is contemplated in a 
summer school for Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies, which will be held at 
Northfield, July 12-19. This is the out- 
come of the Interdenominational Confer- 
ence of Women’s Boards, held in New 
York in January. The plan for united 
study has proved so successful that, 
doubtless, many women of different de 
nominations will welcome an opportunity 
to equip themselves better for next year’s 
study of ‘**Dux Christus: An Outline Study 
of Japan.’’ This volume, prepared by Dr. 
William Elliot Griffis, is now in press. 
During the week of the conference, class- 
es under competent leaders will give spe- 
cial attention to this text-book. There 
will be lectures and discussions upon im- 
portant topics in connection with mission- 
ary societies, with plans of work, and 
addresses by returned missionaries and 
others. 
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SOPHIE WRIGHT'S DAY. 


New Orleans will send down to history 
April 30, 1904, as the day when the city 
paid enthusiastic homage to one of its 
noblest citizens, Sophie B. Wright. On 
the evening of that day twenty thousand 
people assembled in Audubon Park to 
witness the presentation of the Picayune's 
loving cup to Miss Wright. The Pica- 
yune’s report says: 


It was a magnificent gathering, a grand 
and spontaneous outpouring of the heart 
of New Orleans, such as this city has never 
befure witnessed, a tribute such as has 
never before been given to any woman on 
this American continent, 

Great military conquerors Lave come 
home from war loaded with honors, and 
marcbed in triumphal processions through 
the streets, and thousands have acclaimed 
them heroes and given them the honors 
of uncrowned kings. Presidents and 
great statesmen have appeared before the 
people and been awarded their willing 
plaudits; but never before in the history 
of this country has such a great gathering 
of the people come as vne in heart and 
soul to pay tribute to a woman, and that 
a delicate, fragile girl, who had never gone 
beyond the simple lines of the duty of tbe 
hour that lay nearest, one who never 
sought popular applause, but quietly and 
evenly planned her work, and, with a heart 
of gold and a soul as white as a lily, went 
on her way, looking to neither right nor 
left, and seeking only to do that which 
would most benefit those with whom her 
lot was thrown. 


City officials, church dignitaries, college 
professors, members of the press and 
leading business men bore a prominent 
part, Seated upon the platform were the 
presidents of the various women’s organ- 
izations of the city. The ladies all bore 
in their arms beautiful and fragrant offer- 
ings, pansies for thought and coreopsis 
for sunshine, lilies for purity and roses 
for love; there were daisies, bringing to 
mind the beautiful thought of a gifted 
writer in speaking of Sophie Wright: 
“God made her a daisy, with only one 
petal marred,” referring to the sad afflic- 
tion, over which she has so grandly tri- 
umphed, as the soul triumphs over mat- 
ter. 

Mayor Capdevielle, ina brief address, 
greeted Miss Wright “in her character of 
educator, as a best friend of public and 
private virtue.’’ 

Mr. M, J. Sanders, president of the Pro- 
gressive Union, next addressed the mul- 
titude. He said in part: 


Ladies and gentlemen, boys and girls: 
This magnificent assemblage of citizens 
from all ranks of life is met together to 
honor a woman whose name has long been 
among us a household synonym of un- 
selfishness and devotion. 

Being merely a woman, she is debarred 
from the full privilege of citizenship, but 
none the less we are here to recognize her 
claim as the one citizen in our midst—the 
one out of 320,000 others—whose good 
work for New Orleans best deserves this 
year the emblem of our love and apprecia- 
tion, which is to be later presented. 

The occasion is doubtless remarkable; 
it probably stands alone as the first occa- 
sion upon which a great community has 
unanimously and enthusiastically pre- 
sented a loving cup to a woman. 

The loving devotion of women is so 
constantly evidenced to us in all walks of 
life that we have coiae to accept it as the 
usual and regular order of nature, and we 
frequently fail to realize that if woman be, 
indeed, the weaker element in man, it 
must be really harder for her to practice 
self-denial and devote berself to hard, un- 
selfish work than it is for strong man, 
Instead, therefore, of taking the good 
deeds of our women for granted, it would 
appear that we should give them greater 
credit and appreciation for their good 
works than we do to man. 


Charity, in many of its forms, is not’ 


only useless and objectionable, it is even 
criminal, That easy form of giving a 
trifle of money to all who ask it—usually 
to satisfy one’s sentiments—is most often 
a positive wrong, and many forms of 
charity to which we have become accus- 
tomed directly result in perpetuating idle- 
ness and vice. The charity which “helps 
one to help oneself’’ is of all most free 
from objectionable features, and that form 
of self-help to which Sophie Wright has 
devoted so many years of her life, is, to 





my mind, above all others, the must prac. 
tical and beneficial. 


President Alderman of Tulane said: 


Weare met here to-night, as the Greeks 
used to meet in their beautiful open 
spaces, to confer a civic crown. A cer- 
tain decay of sentiment has changed the 
crown into a cup, but it is none the less 4 
crown. We come to confer this crown 
upon @ woman who has earned it by the 
exercise of the highest qualities of citizen. 
ship—intelligent and unseltish devotion 
to the training of youth, who otherwise 
could not get training. I congratulate 
the Picayune upon the idea of thus seek- 
ing out and rewarding public spirit and 
civic virtue. I congratulate the city that 
holds within its borders so nuble a type 
of idealism and devotion as Sophie 4, 
Wright. I congratulate myself that [ 
have the honor, as a man and a citizen, to 
be the spokesman of this good deed. [ 
feel the inspiration of this idea and this 
scene—these upturned faces with the wn- 
spoken music of approval upon their lips, 
and in their hearts recognition of human 
worth and pride in a new type of social 
heroism. 

Hitherto this cup has been awarded 
justly to Mr, Frank ‘I. Howard and Mr, 
isidore Newman, two far-sighted and pub- 
spirited men who gave giadly of their 
wealth for the education of the peopie, 
To-night itis given to a woman who from 
her maidenhood has been pouring out ber 
soul for the education of the people. One 
thing, therefore, stands out clearly. It is 
the solemn, sober thought of this commu- 
nity that the highest service that can be 
rendered to society is rendered by him or 
by her who contributes to educational 
growth, and that constructive philanthro- 
py, and not bald philanthropy, is the chief 
sucial aim, aud that it is the highest pub- 
lic duty not to feed hungry mouths, but 
to enable hungry mouths to feed them- 
selves in hunor and bappiness. Publish 
it abroad, then, that New Orleans declares 
that the education of all the people is the 
supreme spiritual achievement of any 
community, and that the child is the jew- 
el of the commonwealth. 

But this occasion differentiates itself 
from similar occasions in the past in two 
splendid and significant ways, 

fo-night this civic crown is placed upon 
the head of a woman who has become a 
great citizen without losing a petal of her 
white womanliness, while around and 
about her, like soldiers of peace about a 
conquering chief, sit these ranks of other 
women who have done the same high 
thing, and these ranks of young children, 
who, by reason of her work, breathe a 
fresher and a finer air. And the charac- 
teristic fact of it all is not that this is the 
tirst time a woman has deserved this meed 
of praise, but that it is the first time men 
have brought themselves to recognize it. 
And so New Orleans publishes to the 
world that her women are among her 
great citizens, to whom she must look for 
strength and succor in the rebuilding that 
must come toall American cities, and that 
these women have arisen to this eminence 
by the might of womanly qualities, sym- 
pathy, inspiration, industry, passiun for 
details, gentle persistence, and that infi- 
nite patience of love which knows no 
weariness. What afar and splendid cry 
it is from the conception of woman as a 
slave in Homer’s time, or as a foolish god- 
dess in the age of chivalry, or as a silly 
toy with Chesterfield, to woman as a citi- 
zen, the fairest promise and the best hope 
of our time! 

The next differential fact of this occa- 
sion isan ethical one. The power to re- 
gard others as other selves, the power to 
exalt the public above the private good, 
the power to pour oneself simply, serene- 
ly, joyfully into the world’s work, unaf- 
frighted hy silence or noise, like the 
stars, is the supreme manifestation of the 
higher life. Sophie Wright has earned 
right royally this crown, because she per- 
ceived the majesty of this quiet service, 
the glory of doing a plain duty, lying 
right at hand, instead of fretting for some 
distant great thing to do, If she had not 
wealth, she could not use wealth; if she 
had not power, she could not use power. 
But she must be at work for others, and 
so she used what she had to use, and to- 
night, by the might, not of biceps or of 
brawn, but of great fortitude and great 
endurance and of great love, she wields 
for good the power ofa giant. 

It is not for me to tell the story of this 
simple life, how she perceived like all 
true students of society the deep meaning 
of childhood, how she had sight not only 
of the happy child cared for and caressed 
in noble homes, but that other child who 
lives too often in the shadows of the 
world, whose eyes shine with the dismal 
gleam of poverty, and around whose 
hearthstone burn brightly the fires of 
hell. It is enough to say that, having 
glimpsed all this, she had found her work 
forever. The truest eloquence in this 
world is the example of a righteous life. 
The best proof of our immortality, to me, 
is not in creeds ur words, but in the spec- 
tacle of lives enraptured of good, smitten 
with some high passion of love for service 
and for men. 

The truest happiness is the happiness 
that comes of service. Most of us here 
who have reached up toward middle life 
have known the great emotions that come 
to our kind—the tender emotion of love, 
the fitful fevers of ambition, the stern 
joysof duty fearlessly done, and again 
and again the black cup of agony and loss; 
but the best joy we have known is the 
thought that we have been enabled to 
make things a little better for the silent, 
thronging future. 

I am proud of this city, because it has 
had the tenderness and insight to scek 
out this modest worker who would fain 
not be here amid this glare, and thus 
honor itself by proclaiming its faith and 
belief, despite all the uproar of trade and 
the marts, in the eternal verities. I have 
the distinction and the happiness, on; be- 
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balf of a grateful city, and at the command 
ofthe Progressive Union, to present to 
you, Miss Wright, the Picayune cup for 
1904, as to one who has for that period 
performed the highest service to this com- 
munity. 

As Dr. Alderman concluded his re- 
marks, Miss Wright hesitatingly arose 
and made her way to the front of the plat- 
form. It was plain that her feelings were 
overwrought, but she controlled her emo- 
tion and, after expressing her apprecia- 
tion of the honor conferred upon her, she 
made an earnest plea for the extension of 
night schools. “It is the duty of the 
State,’ she said, “to establish such 
schools wherever needed. It may seem 
an expensive luxury, but it is better to 
spend the money in this way than to build 
jails and reformatories. It is useless to 
lock the stable door when the horse is 
gone, and so it is far better to prevent 
crime, and | assert that this can be done 
by giving every boy in Louisiana the op- 
portunity of education.’’ In her visions 
of the future she saw ‘‘reading-rooms 
well stocked and well lighted, where the 
boys can spend their evenings; rooms 
where innocent games are found, schools 
where all brancbes of industrial training 
are taught, free lecture halis and free 
gy mnasiums.,”’ 

At the close of Miss Wright’s address, 
the women’s organizations laid their trib- 
utes of flowers in her lap and at her feet— 
Easter lilies from the King’s Daughters, 
yellow roses from the Era Club, coreopsis 
from the Sunshine Society, magnvulias from 
the Daughters of the Confederacy—wild 
flowers, roses red and roses white, and so 
on, with good wishes. 

Then came one of the most remarkable 
gifts ever made by women to a woman. 
Mrs. Ida Richardson, one of her warmest 
friends, stepped forward, and, taking So- 
phie Wright’s hand, kissed her, and say- 
ing simply, **You are my very dear sister, 
our very dear sister,’’ pressed an envelope 
into her hands. Miss Wright took it 
smilingly, never dreaming of the contents. 
But every ove on that platform was in the 
secret, hundreds in that vast concourse 
knew of it, and rejoiced in their hearts 
that they had been made sharers in offer- 
ing this gift. The envelope contained a 
little over 310,000 which the women of 
New Orleans, aided by a few philanthropic 
citizene, had collected to pay off the mort- 
gage that lay upon the Night School of 
Miss Wright. A woman conceived the 
idea and communicated it to the various 
organizations of women; it was received 
with enthusiasm; several rich men came 
forward to help, and within three days 
this large sum was raised quietly, without 
even a line appearing in the newspapers, 
for fear of wounding Miss Wright’s feel- 
ings. And the presentation was made 
with equal delicacy. 

[t is said that when Miss Wright went 
to the office of the Commissioners and 
opened the envelope, smilingly, and her 
eyes fell upon the contents, she broke 
down and wept. It had been a day of 
Many and great surprises, but this was 
the greatest of all. 

“The enthusiasm of the whole gather- 
ing was most remarkable,’’ continues the 
Picayune’s report. ‘*Whenever the name 
of Miss Sophie Wright was mentioned, 
and even when in an indirect allusion, 
however slight, she was referred to, cheers 
and applause broke out. When at the 
close of Dr. Alderman’s speech he grasped 
the handles of the cup and presented it to 
Miss Wright, and she shook hands with 
him, a thunder and whirlwind of deep- 
lunged cheers made the trees shake their 
long, drooping boughs; and when, after 
Miss Wright’s brief address, which rang 
clearly and musically out over the multi- 
tude, which kept silent to hear her, M. J. 
Sanders stepped to the edge of the stand 
and shouted, ‘Three cheers and a tiger for 
Sophie Bell Wright, for she’s a jolly good 
fellow!’ and led it off with a hearty Eng- 
lish ‘Hip, hip, hurrah!’ the response was 
absolutely indescribable. In the tumult 
of cheering the band could not hear itself 
playing. The grand stand led the cheers. 
Dr. Alderman waved an arm above his 
head, giving his college yell; Rabbi Leucht 
and Dr. Wilkinson mingled shouts, the 
Era Club and the delegation of women 
screamed joyously and with a will until 
tears of happiness stood in their eyes; po- 
tent, grave, and reverend seigniors forgot 
their dignity and joined heart and soul in 
the most remarkable public demonstra- 
tion this city has ever seen, and all for a 
Woman. The crowd was not behind, but 
évery man, woman, and child rose to their 
feet with a common impulse when Miss 
Sophie concluded, and gave full vent to 
their admiration and honor for her. And 
the loyal shrieks of the boyish contingent 
from the night schools pierced the univer- 
sal tumult of applause with their special 
tribute of affection. Those in the rear 
Could not hear the speeches, and did not 
know when to stop their cheers, so that 
waves of hurrahing began at the front and 
Swept back to the farthest edge. Those 
on the outside edge took it up and kept 
Up the applause, and it swept back down 





toward the stand like a tidal wave, sweep- 
ing back and forth in eddies and currents 
of hurrabs, and increasing into a general 
pandemonium and uproar. 

“Enthusiasm in political campaigns at 
times rises high, but it is safe to say that 
never in the history of New Orleans has 
such a crowd given so heartily such a vol- 
ume of applause at the mention of the 
name of a woiman.”’ 

While on her way to the platform, duly 
escorted, Miss Wright’s progress was a 
march of triumph. The crowd pressed in 
close from every side, eager to look at and 
touch her. Small boys of the night school 
seized and kissed her hand; older girls, 
more bold, threw their arms around her 
and kissed her. ‘‘Those were happy who 
could but touch her dress, or even get a 
good glimpse of the smiling face under its 
crown of silver hair, hidden by the big 
black hat. 

‘But when, after the meeting, escorted 
by a stalwart guard of four policemen and 
several members of the press, Miss Wright 
started back to the office, the rush of the 
crowd upon her burst through her guard 
and shoved them aside, and caressed Miss 
Wright unreservedly. It was meant lov- 
ingly, but she was seized from behind and 
before, arms were thrown around her neck 
and kisses showered upon her; her hand 
was seized and wrung again and again, 
and when she got out of the crowd she 
was almost exhausted; but with a glow of 
happiness on her face that seldom is on 
the face of less than an angel. All her es- 
cort bared their heads as soon as they 
were able to do so, even the policemen 
unhelmeting. At the gate of the office 
she shook hands with each of the four 
policemen, who saluted her like a com- 
mander.”’ 

The committee which awarded the cup 
to Miss Wright cited, in their report to 
the Progressive Union, her night school 
with its 1,500 pupils and corps of teach- 
ers as saving the city about $20,000; $25,- 
000 for the year of 1903; and the raising of 
$10,000 by the King’s Daughters and Sons 
under her leadership for the building of 
an annex to the Home of the Incurables, 
for crippled children, and then said: 

It would seem difficult for any city in 


this country to parallel this record in 
breadth of humane utilitarian public ser- 


vice, mainly due to the tireless efforts of |- 


one noble woman. Certainly New Orleans 
has reason for honest pride in this one of 
her many exemplary citizen daughters. 


AN ALUMNZ LUNCHEON. 


*"Rah! ’rah! ‘rah! 
El-mi-ra! 

Elmira College! 
Boom! boom! ’rah! 





Thus chanted at intervals the younger 
alumnz of Elmira College at the song and 
praise service following the annual lunch- 
eon in New York City. 

“We older girls didn’t 
things,’’ regretfully chimed 
the class of °75. 

Dr. Augustus Cowles, for forty-nine 
years president of the college, and now 
president emeritus, was the honored guest 
of the day—the ‘‘grand old man,’’ the 
“saintly president’? of Elmira, as he was 
variously denominated by his ‘“girls,’’ 
many of them now grandmothers. 

‘*You are the living history of my life,” 
said the doctor in his remarks, ‘‘a living 
calendar, and every year is represented 
here—a most delightful retrospect. I be- 
lieve there is nothing in the world so val- 
uable for the world as the right kind of 
women. 

**De Tocqueville, in his ‘Democracy of 
America,’ said the great cause of the 
prosperity of America is in the superior- 
ity of its women. If that was true in 
1827, what would he have thought if he 
could have been here to-day and seen 
these specimens? Elmira deserves your 
loyalty and love. How proud I am of 
these—shall I say it?—girls! My girls! 
And I don’t know how I shall ever get 
down to the commonplaces of every-day 
after this Mount of Transfiguration. 
Girls, love your alma mater, and God 
will make it worthy of your love. My 
dearly beloved daughters, God bless 
you!’’ 

At the close of the after-dinner speeches, 
the president, Mrs, Doty, announced that 
the Elmira College Club of New York 
City had decided to start a $6,000 fund for 
the Cowles memorial chair, not limited to 
a set time of accomplishment por to this 
club alone, but from all students of the 
college, wherever located, as a tribute to 
Dr. Cowles. 


have such 
in one of 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


NEW YORE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The bill for third-class cities’ taxpayers, 
which was well supported all over the 
State, and had the strong backing of the 
Grange, passed the Assembly by a prac- 
tically unanimous vote, but did not get 
out of the Senate Cities’ Committee for a 





FOR SALE. 





Sanitarium, Health Resort, 
Country Seat, Stock and Dairy Farm. 





SILVER HILL, 2 fine estate of 221 acres, with large and valuable 
buildings insured for $7500, 34 miles from this city, only 70 minutes’ ride by 


rail from Boston, one mile and a half from two stations in a town of 13,000 


inhabitants, for sale on easy terms. 


The property comprises a spacious three story mansion house of seven- 


teen large rooms, with wide halls, broad staircases and piazzas. 


House 


commands a pleasant view, is warmed by furnace, with fireplaces in every 


room, carpeted and partly furnished, bath room and modern improvements, 


water in house and outbuildings supplied by pipes from spring and cistern; 


also farm-house of nine rooms near the mansion, three barns, one of them 


40x 160 feet, with stalls for a hundred cows and 12 horses, carriage house 


harness room, wood-shed, carpenter’s shop, milk-room, hen-yard, piggery, ice 


house and two small lakes, high ground, fine view, 


picturesque surroundings. 


ample lawn, and 


The farm has more than a mile of frontage on two public roads, 40 acres 


mowing and tillage, 80 acres pasture, 100 acre¢ valuable woodland, six 


orchards yielding several hundred barrels of apples, other fruit. 
and second-hand carriages will be sold with the place. 
in fair order, but some repairs needed. 


$24,000. 


Furniture 
Principal buildings 
The estate was once assessed for 


This property would be admirably adapted for a public institution, 


school, summer hotel, health resort, country seat, or stock and dairy farm. 


Price, $10,000. Address 


OWNER, 3 Park St., Room 7, Boston, Mass 

















vote of the Senate. That committee was 
characterized by one of the senators as 
“cast-iron, copper riveted.”’ 

Certainly, it clung with persistent ten- 
acity to our bill, in spite of the demands 
of its constituents all over the State. It 
is now relegated to next year’s work. 

More fortunate were two other bills for 
the good of our city, in which we were in- 
terested—one for the Regulation of Em- 
ployment Agencies, introduced by the 
Woman’s Municipal League of New York. 
It was unusual in that a series of con- 
ferences were held between the agencies 
and those seeking to remedy existing con- 
ditions before the bill was introduced, 
and it had practically no opposition, al- 
though the new law calls for higher li- 
censes, $1,000 bonds, heavier fines, and 
more stringent oversight. It has already 
been signed by the Guvernor, and also the 
one for the payment of salaries to women 
probation officers. The saving of expense 
to the city is so great from the system of 
probation that women feel that the salary 
should not be any longer a philanthropic 
expe: se. Mary H, LoINgEs,: 

Chairman Legislative Com. 








THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLpsTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annua! subscription 
to WomAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melboarue, Australia. 








American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood- Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, Boston. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Kights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Suaw, Atice Stonz BrLackwstt, and 
Lucy E. Antnory. For sale at Woman’s 
Journat Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass 
Trice, pcstpaid, 50 cents 





Lectures for Clubs 


—_— 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 

For the season 1904-5 announces Five 
Lectures on South America, each beau ti- 
fully illustrated with 100 colored stereop- 
ticon views. 

1. Typical Life in Chile. 

A trip from New York via Isthmus of 
Panama, along the West Coast of South 
America to Valparaiso. Through the 
Republic by railway. The Topography 
and history of the country, habits and 
customs of the Chilians, interestingly 
told. 

2. The Peru of the Incas. 

A graphic account of these ancient peo- 
ple, the Incas. Their wonderful civiliza- 
tion fully illustrated. 

3. Reminiscences of Peru. 

A “heart to heart” talk of many visits 
to Peru. A feature of this lecture is a 
rip on the Oroya Railway, which in 138 
miles rises to @ puint 1,500 feet higher 
than Pike’s Peak, 

4. Bolivia. 

A trip trom the Coast of Peru to Are- 
quipa, thence across Lake Titicaca in 
order to reach La Paz, Bolivia’s Capital. 

5. Argentine Republic and Patagonia. 

A perfect revelation to those who deem 
Patagoniaa desolate, trackless waste. 

FOUR LECTURES ON 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 

6. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

7. The Spanish-American Woman 
asa riter. 

8. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

9. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself. 





After April 1, to any Equal Suffrage 
Club within 30 miles of Boston, the 
Sefiorita will cheerfully give her talk 
upon, “Pow is the Ballot to Benefit 
Women?” or “Of what Benefit will the 
Ballot be to Women?”’ 


WESTOVER & FOS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone 435-4 Tremont. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leafiets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents, Address ONLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mase 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


Song Leafiet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. S. 
Blackwell. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 

Cpiatens of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 











Unity, 

A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLOYD Jones & WILLIAM KEN? 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
8939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 











THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00ayear. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 











28 Oliver Street, Boston. 


TO LET. 

Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 











STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leafiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callersare always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HarkRioT T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 





After the Congress in 
Berlin, See Europe 


—wiTH— 


MRS. ELLEN GILMAN VADAS. 


For itinerary address 
803 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y, 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

Two candidates for the presidency of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
have been announced, Mrs. Robert J. Bur- 
dette, wife of the well-known humorist, 
of Los. Angeles, Cal., and Mrs. Sarah 
Platt Decker, of Denver, Col. Both are 
well qualified. Mrs. Burdette has for the 
last two years been first vice-president. 
She has great energy and a wide knowl- 
edge of women’s clubs and clubwomen. 
Of the ability and qualifications of Mrs. 
Decker there can be no question. Long 
and varied experience in club work, asso- 
ciated charities and other public interests 
has developed in her all the elements of 
leadership to an exceptional degree. 

Mrs. Emeline C. Ricker, president, and 
Miss Henrietta Sowle are the delegates 
appointed by the New England Woman's 
Press Association for the General Federa- 
tion biennial at St. Louis. 





Mrs, E. C. Coleman, of Kosciusko, the 
chairman of the Travelling Library De- 
partment of the Mississippi Federation, 
has received from Mrs, Sarah Leighton, 
Chairman of Education of the Massachu- 
setts Federation,’a barrel of valuable 
books. Many school books, children’s 
books and miscellaneous literature are 
among the number, which is considerably 
over one hundred volumes. In her de- 
partment in The Keystone, Mrs. Coleman 
says that the clubwomen of Kosciusko 
expect to enjoy the library before for- 
warding it into the rural districts. Mrs. 
Leighton has also sent a regular Travel- 
ling Library of 56 books, numbered, cata- 
logued and in a regular library case, to 
Mrs. Coleman. This donation comes from 
the Springfield, Mass., Woman’s Club. 


The fifth annual meeting of the National 
Congress of Mothers opened on May 11, 
in Chicago. The program, as announced, 
shows a broad range of thought and dis- 
cussion in regard to the welfare of the 
child and the home. The list of speakers 
and subjects includes: Edward H. Griggs 
on Principles of Government in the Home 
and School; Hastings Hart on Conditions 
of Defective, Dependent and Delinquent 
Children; Margaret Evans, dean of Carle- 
ton College, and Professor Coe of Chicago 
University, Moral and Religious Educa- 
tion; Mrs. Florence Kelley on The Work 
ing Child; Judge Ben B, Lindsey, Denver, 
Mrs. Martha Falconer, Chicago; Amos 
Butler, Indianapolis, and Miss Mary Mc- 
Dowell, Chicago, on the Boy Problem and 
Juvenile Court; Mrs. Alice McClellan 
Birney on Mothers’ Mistakes; Mr. Fran- 
cis Lewis and Rev. McCaughan on Mar- 
riage and Divorce; Mr. Charles Schroeder 
on the Mormon Hierarchy; Prof. William 
Tomlins on Music in Education; and Prof. 
Hughes of Toronto on Education for the 
Art of Life. F, M, A. 


RESOLUTION ON CHILD LABOR 

The Child Labor Committee of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, con- 
sisting of Jane Addams,chairman, Caroline 
D. C. Granger and Florence Kelley, sub- 
mits for the consideration of the clubs the 
following resolution, and asks that the 
delegates to the Biennial be prepared to 
vote upon it: 

Resolved, That the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs recommend to the 
State Federation and federated clubs that 
in all States in which children work who 
cannot read and write in the English lan- 
guage, the effort of the clubs should be 
concentrated upon the passage of laws 
covering these points, namely: 

._ 1. That children under sixteen should 
not work. between 7 P.M. and 7 A.M., and 

2. That children should not work who 
cannot read and write in the English 
language. 

3. In States in which these two points 
are already covered by effective laws, the 
adoption of the Standard Child Labor Law 
is recommended, including the Newsboys’ 
Law. 








—¢oo-—-— 


THE HAPPIEST WOMAN. 

Mrs. Beulah A. Hanscom, who has just 
been reélected president of the Heptorean 
Club of Somerville, Mass., said in her an- 
nual address: 

“‘T was reading a few days ago an article 
under the heading, ‘Who is the happiest 
woman?’ After several paragraphs in the 
negative line of thought, the conclusion 
was that ‘the happiest woman is she who 
lives in the quiet and peace of her own 
home surroundings, having no outside 
ambitions, but serving and being served 
by those whom she loves and who love 
her.’ It is certainly an alluring picture. 
Plenty of time to read, to write, to sew, 
to visit, and to entertain. 

‘*But there is another side to be consid- 
ered, If the quarter of a million of club 
women in our land were to seek for this 
condition, what would become of the 
great bumanitarian work that is now be- 
ing carried on by their efforts—settlement 
work, rest homes, homes for the aged, ed- 





otic? The women make the morals of 
every civilized community. We are all 
seekers after happiness, but it does not 
come to us with the seeking only. I be- 
lieve that the happiest woman in our land 
is she who, while enjoying and appreciat- 
ing her own home, is doing everything in 
her power to better the conditions, moral 
and physical, in the homes of those whose 
daily lives are a struggle with sin, pover- 
ty, and ignorance, and to give back to the 
little children their birthright of happi- 
ness and joy, instead of the heritage of 
woe and want which is theirs.’’ 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


BRIGHTON AND ALLSTON.—The Equal 
Suffrage Association held its annual re- 
ception at the home of Mrs. William 
Crawford, 80 Ashford St., Allston, Friday 
evening, April 15. From eight until nine 
o’clock, some seventy-five members and 
friends were received by Mrs. E. Frances 
Brown, president of the League, assisted 
by Mrs. Watson-Lister, of Melbourne, 
Australia, Presentations were made by 
Mrs. Crawford. At the close of the recep- 
tion Mrs. Watson-Lister gave a delightful 
address on the advantages derived by the 
women having the full ballot in Australia, 
and how it was obtained. After listening 
to Mrs. Lister, some of the guests ex- 
pressed themselves as being ‘‘almost con- 
verted.’’ The large dining room was 
beautifully decorated with daffodils and 
potted plants. Miss Grace Babeuf and 
Miss Cora Frances,presided At the refresh- 
ment table, and Miss Bertha Sawyer, Miss 
Spooner, and Miss Faith Ellis served as 
waitresses. Miss Frost and Miss Berry 
furnished piano and violin music during 
the evening. The evening was much en- 
joyed by all present. 





BRookK.LineE.-The E. S. A. held its annual 
meeting May 9 at the house of Mrs, Chas. 
Baker, Longwood. There was an excel- 
lent attendance, including many guests. 
Mrs. Mary H. Page presided. The reports 
of the secretary and treasurer, and of the 
committees on enro}]ment, library and 
school suffrage were read and accepted. 
Rabbi Charles Fleischer spoke on ‘‘De- 
mocracy and Women,’’ He was listened 
to with eager attention, for his remarks 
were both optimistic and inspiring. He 
defined democracy as an organization of 
society founded on the basis of respect 
for the individual. When women have 
full respect for themselves and men entire 
respect for women, the privileges of de- 
mocracy will fall to women, naturally. He 
touched, too brietly, upon economic inde- 
pendence for women, in which he thor- 
oughly believes, marriage and its ideals, 
and divorce, from the most high-minded 
standpoint. His disagreement with Mr. 
Roosevelt and other dignitaries upon this 
latter point was interesting, and, to many 
of his hearers, his attitude was a much 
nobler one. Dr. Fleisher, in closing, 
asked us to substitute in our minds for 
the old picture of the typical relationship 
of man and woman, ‘“‘the sturdy oak and 
the clinging vine,”’ two sturdy oaks, their 
trunks well apart to allow for the com- 
plete growth of each individuality, their 
roots commingling below the soil, like 
lives growing inseparably together, and 
their branches interlacing overhead, as 
each reached upward for the things above 
them. MARION M. CuAce, Rec. Sec. 


WorcESTER.-—The League mot with 
Mrs. Adaline H. Howland, May 5, with a 
good attendance. Mrs. Estabrook, Mrs. 
Abbie Howland and Mrs. Barhydt were 
chosen as a committee to nominate officers 
for the ensuing year, these officers to be 
elected at theannual meeting in June. The 
Japanese-Russian war was the subject of 
the afternoon program, and was presented 
by members under the following heads: 
Description of Korea and its People, by 
Mrs. A. G. Fowler; Description of Man- 
churia, by Mrs. Annie Morton; Why Japan 
became Involved in a War, by Mrs. Abbie 
Howland; People Who Help the Czar to 
Govern Russia, by Mrs. Harriet Howe; 
Patriotism of Japanese Women, by Mrs. 
Amanda Shaw; Facts of Interest from 
Japan, by Mrs. Estabrook. The annual 
meeting will be held with the president, 
Mrs. Emma C. Marble, June 2. 

EmMaA C, MAKBLE, Pres. 


REVERE.—Mrs. Park spoke on April 30 
at the house of Mrs. Segee on Civic Re- 
sponsibility of Women. A committee was 
formed with Mrs. Segee chairman, Miss 
Cecile E. Harris secretary, and Mrs, Ade- 
laide Maclsaac treasurer, to represent the 
Revere branch of the Suffolk County 
League. 








THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE SQuaARE.—‘‘Janice Meredith” 
will have its tirst production, at popular 
prices, next week, with Miss Blanche 
Stoddard in the title part. The story has 
proved admirably suited to stage presenta- 
tion. The original stage settings will be 
reproduced, with all the essential features 
of the New York performances. ‘‘Janice 
Meredith” is announced for only a single 
week. Chvice chocolate bonbons distrib- 
uted at Monday matinée. 


TREMONT THEATRE.—On Monday night, 
in ‘‘Woodland,’’ the fantasy of the forest, 
Cheridah Simpson assumed the role of 
Prince Eagle. Miss Simpson is a statu- 
esque Piola in ‘King Dodo,” and a clever 
Henrietta Budd in **The Sultan of Sulu.”’ 
Miss Simpson will hereafter sing the role 
of Prince Eagle in this city. She has an 
excellent voice, and makes a striking pic- 
ture. So great has been the demand, 
that seats will be placed on sale four weeks 
in advance, 








ucational, philanthropic, social, and patri- 


Summer 
Liveries 


Coachmen’s Whipcord Suits 
Gray, $28 and $30 
Brown, $25 and $27 

Overcoats to match 
$28 
Frock and Trousers 
Black, Green, and Blue plain 
livery cloths 
$28 


Made in our workshops on the 
premises and correct in all details 





Macullar Parker 
COMPANY 
400 Washington Street 














100 California Views, 10 Cents, 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 


struction. 
E. H. RYDALL, 
414 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 


BIRCHBAY CAMP 


Lake Memphremagog, Canada, Log Cabin, 
with open fires, boat house, three tents, 
to let for season, 3300. Pure run- 
ning spring water, beautiful scenery, fine 
bathing, boating, and fishing, best dairy 
and garden supplies, teams for driving. 
Apply to Mrs. IsaBeL C, BARROws, 

135 East 15th St., New York City. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 











Boston, Mass, 





FARM WORK.—<Armenian wants to do farm 
work. Address PHILIP SAKKISIAN, 10 Andrew 
St., Lynn., Mass. 





GENERAL WORK.—A young Armenian, a 
tailor by trade, wants to earn — 4 to go to col- 
lege. ould be glad of any work that would 
help him to that end. Address G. A. GARABED- 
IAN, 84 Maxwell St., Dorchester, Mass. 





COOK.—Armenian cook, who worked a year in 
Danvers Hospital, wants place in private family 
or institution, Address JOHN MANOUKIAN, 3 
Riverside Terrace, Cambridge, Mass. 





ARMENIAN 32 years old, speaking English 
well, with varied experience as school-teacher, 
packer, elevator man, time-keeper, and coffee- 
maker, wants any work he can get. Knows 
many languages. Has testimonials from several 
firms which have employed him that he is honest, 
willing, industrious and careful. Address MEL- 
CON PAPAZIAN, 73 Harrison Ave., Boston. 





HOUSEWORK.—Armenian boy of I7, speak- 
ing Euglish, wants a place to do housework Ad- 
dress CHARLES TERJANIAN, $1 Waverley Street, 
Brighton, Mass. 





GENERAL WORK.—Armenian who speaks 
English well, and has experience as a baker, 
painter, farm hand and factory worker, wants 
any kind of work he can do to support his wife 
and four children. Knows how to milk and take 
care of horses. Has a pleasant face and is well 
recommended. Address K. GaARABEDIAN, 7 Mar- 
ion St., East Cambridge, Mass. 





HOUSE TO LET. — Nine room house, north 
side of Newtonville. Mass., near to Celia Thaxter’s 
old home and to Charles River, to let for the sum- 
mer, furnished. Piazza, bath, pleasant grounds, 
with fruit and shade trees, and a little lake for 
canoeing or boating. Three minutes from elec- 
tric cars and accessible to steam cars, Address 
Miss J. A. GRANT,72 Nevada St., Newtonville, 


Mass. 





ARMENIAN EMBROIDERIES.—Lace edg- 
ings, collars, doilies, drawn-work handkerchiefs, 
delicate fancy shawls, beautiful embroideries on 
silk for sofa cushions, etc., etc., may be ordered 
through Miss A. 8, Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston. 
In this way they can be secured for a less price 
than in the stores, as there is no commission to 
be paid. 





ARMENIAN ORPHANAGE. —The Arme- 
nian Orphanage at Broussa, Turkey, established 
thirty years ago, urgently needs funds to contin- 
ue its good work. Contributions received by 
Hon. H. P. Brewster, Traders’ National Bank, 
Rochester, N. Y., or may be sent direct to Mr. 
Baghasarian, President broussa ee ey a 

Broussa, Turkey. 





HOUSEWORK — Armenian with about a 
year’s experience in cooking and housework 
wants a place in or near Boston. Former em- 
ployer testifies to his faithfulness, skill in bread- 
making, and uncommon sweetness of temper. 
Does not do laundry work. Address this office, 





GRADUATE NURSE, widely experienced in 
mental diseases, desires employment. Excellent 
references. Terms reasonable. Address A. G. 
W.,care WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 





GENERAL WORK.—A young man of 19, able 
to understand English, but not to speak it much 
wants any work he can do. Is honest and willing 
Address A.B., 106 Plympton St., Cambidge, Mass 





GENERAL WORK.—Armenian of 35 is wil- 
ling to do any kind of work for small pay in or- 
der toacquire English Address ALEXAN APpoa- 
RIAN, Care A. B. Selian, 5 Chatham Row, Boston. 











NATIONAL COLUMN. 
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National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y¥. 
President, Rev. ANNA H. SHaw, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 


Vice-President at-Large, Mrs. CaRRI£ CHAPMAN CATT, Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR Upton 
The Osborne, 205 West 57th St., New York City. Warren, Ohio. 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss KaTE M. GoRDON, 1800 Prytania st., New Orleans, La. 


Miss LAuRA CLAY. Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, { Dr, Cora SMITH EATON, lanepelie, Minn. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





State Presidents or Corresponding Secretaries are invited to notify Headquarters 
of their annual Convention dates as suon as decided upon. 





The Ohio W. S. A. will hold its 19th annual Convention at London, Oct. 12 and 
13. The Woman’s Elective Franchise Association will entertain the Convention. 





The Kentucky E. R. A. has been invited by the Fayette Equal Rights Association 
to hold its annual Convention in Lexington, November will be the month, but the 
dates have not been positively fixed. 





Oct. 19 and 20 will be the dates of the annual meeting of the New York State 
W.S.A. The place will be announced later. Rev. Anna H. Shaw is to speak at each 
of the meetings before mentioned, and also at the Massachusetts annual meeting, 
which will be held the third week in October. 





All persons or societies desiring to secure Rev. Anna H, Shaw for lecture engage. 
ments in the fall will do well to write at once to Mrs, Harriet Taylor Upton, War- 
ren, O. Mrs, Upton has charge of Miss Shaw’s dates, in the absence of Miss Shaw 
and Miss Lucy Anthony in Europe. 





The Philadelphia County Society made $80 by its annual cake sale, mentioned in 
this column last week. Miss Campbell invited the friends to bring ail their old rub- 
ber shoes, boots, etc., and sold the accumulation for $11.02. This was of course clear 
gain. Who but Miss Campbell would have thought of doing this? A lecture by Rey, 
Anna Garlin Spencer wound up the spring activities of the Philadelphia Society. 





The Massachusetts W. S. A. has sent to Headquarters for 1,500 pieces of literature 
for distribution. It would be well if every State Association could appropriate a little 
money for literature. Not all could afford as much as the Massachusetts Association, 
but all could afford something. Our literature is so cheap that a little money goes 
a long way. 





The Independent Order of Good Templars, Sons of Temperance, adopted a suf- 
frage resolution at its Convention in Boston, April 19. The Secretary says that 
woman suffrage has always been one of the planks in its platform. We wish we could 
say as much for all like organizations. 





Mrs, Elizabeth D. Bacon recently gave an address on the Industrial Conditions of 
Women and Children before the Meriden P. E. Club, The Meriden Club is one of the 
strongest in Connecticut. 





We sent out from Headquarters, in April, 16,178 pieces of literature, and since the 
National Convention in February have averaged upwards of fifty letters daily. All 
this work tells. It likewise costs money. Let every believer contribute something in 
time, in talent, or in cash, 





The Interurban Political Equality Council will hold a peace and arbitration meet- 
ing on Sunday, May 15, to commemorate the meeting of 1899 at The Hague. The 
speakers are to be Mr. Ernest Crosby, Rev. John T. Carson, and Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt. The meeting will be held in the Central Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs, Belle De Rivera will preside, and the Young People’s Political Equality League 
of Brooklyn will furnish the ushers, 





There are two splendid woman suffrage clubs in Indiana, one at Tipton, the other 
at Kokomo. The president of the Tipton Club is Mrs. Mena Kemp Ogan. A former 
president, Mrs. Alice Waugh, was recently elected a reserve delegate to the General 
Conference of the M. E. Church, held this month at Los Angeles. The president of 
the Kokomo Club is Mrs. Laura G. Schofield. This club numbers 122 members, and 
applications for membership are pending. Some years ago the Kokomo Club took up 
the Pingree work and greatly benefited the poor of the city. It has secured a curfew 
law, caused drinking fountains to be placed on the streets and a burial vault in the 
cemetery. Here is a club which certainly stands for ‘‘social needs.’’ We are indebted 
to Mrs. Nannie L. Ross, the able vice-president, for this news. 





In a letter received at Headquarters from Miss Anthony a few days ago, in speak- 
ing of the National Treasurer, she says: ‘‘You now seem to have the whole responsi- 
bility of deciding for the Honorary President, the President, and the Vice-President 
at Large. Will this be enough to keep you busy while we are all in the Old World? 
I hope you will prove equal to the task. Your shoulders have always been broad 
enough to carry the tremendous loads which have been put upon you, and I do not 
look for you to fail now, but I do think it is rather hard. At any rate, do not get 
discouraged. We will all take a good rest, and come back and pitch in with renewed 
zeal,’’ 





Alice A. M. Pickler, the wife of Hon. John Pickler, who has stood for a great 
many years at the head of the South Dakota W. S. A., has just suffered a great loss in 
the deaths of her father and mother, which occurred within ten days of each other. 
The father was 87 years old, the mother 80, and they had lived happily together for 
56 years on a farm near Iowa City, Ia. They were the last of a great company that 
came to that part of the State in the ’40’s and ’50’s from Ohio, Pennsylvania, and IlIli- 
nois. In @ private letter Mrs. Pickler says: ‘‘I am thankful for their pure, sweet, 
noble lives, and pray each day that I may serve my day and generation as loyally as 
did they, and give to my own dear ones the inspiration toward the good and beautiful 
that they did.”’ 


— 












‘ io display of Gloves, Belts, Veilings and 


Neckwear, Ruchings for house and street 







occasions, Undersleeves, Frills for the Wrists, and 
other pieces of adornment shown at MISS 
FISK’S, 144 Tremont St., will surely delight 


the heart of any well-dressed woman. 

















BERLI N and the 


International Woman Suffrage Conventios 


Woman Under Socialism. 
BY AUGUST BEBEL. ‘ Pe pal nl ne on 

: ec a ‘or dele w 
Translated by Daviel DeLeon, editor of the New | a delight ul ond com plhoastee oo tour. 
York Daily People. Cloth. Party will sail June a Due in New York Jul 


21. All expenses, $295. For itinerary and ret 
erences sendto MRS. M. DD, FRAZAR, 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 
Business established in 1889. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 
H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Wom 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 


PRICE, $1.00. 
Every phase of the woman Question exhaust- 
ively treated. 
NEW YORK LABOR NEWS CO., 
2—6 New Reade St., New York. 
Kindly mention WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 








PROF. FREDERIC M.NOA, care American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mase. Litterateur 
and Lecturer, Spanish a specialty. 
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